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THE DISESTABLISHED CHURCH OF 
IRELAND. 


THE Times of Monday last contained an 
editorial article commenting with some free- 
dom, and, perhaps, more sarcasm, upon the 
financial position of the disestablished Church 
of Ireland. Its remarks were chiefly based 
upon the financial reports presented to various 
Diocesan Synods lately held in the Sister Isle. 
We gather from these reports, and from the 
cr.tical allusions made to them by,the writer in 
the Times, that the Church of Ireland is not, on 
the whole, getting on so flourishingly in a 
material point ot view as her bishops. and 
clergy think she ought to do. The details of 
finance in each diocese should be brought under 
notice together with the special circumstances 
which they illustrate, or by which they are 
themselves illustrated, before one could venture 
to pronounce a decided opinion as to the pro- 
bable success or failure of the disestablished 
Church in reference to this matter. We beg, 
however, by way of anticipation, to protest 
against taking the result—whatever it may be 
—as a fair test of the energy and sufficiency of 
the voluntary principle in sustaining and ex- 
tending religious organisations. 

In the first place, the bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, before the 
Irish Church Bill had become law, did their 
best to prevent the success of simple Christian 
willinghood, whenever disestablishment should 
come. They. testified to the whole world that 
they had far less reliance upon the liberality of 
the members of their Church than upon the 
endowments they could contrive, by a somewhat 
unscrupulous use of their political influence, to 
rescue from the hands of the State. No one is 
likely to forget the extent to which they dis- 
honoured their Christian vocation and office, 
during the passage of the Irish Church Bill 
through committee in the House of Lords. 
Their struggle for more money, at any cost to 
the peace of the country; and, we may add, to 
the spiritual reputation of the Church, was 
really appalling to those who believe in 
the Divine energy and vitality of the Chris- 
tian Church. If this had been but 
an isolated passage in the history of Episcopacy 
in this country, we should have striven to 
forget it. But, so far as our reading and 
observation extend, we are compelled to say 
that it was in porfect keeping with the ordinary 


: 


| 


course of their teaching and their influences. 
Reasonably interpreted, the maxims, the habits, 
the rules, the lessons, and the economical 
arrangements of the Episcopal Bench, exhibit 
to the world some such doctrine as this—“ The 
religion of Christ is an excellent thing when 
the modes of promulgating it are under the 
dispensation of Diocesan bishops, but ie not to 
be trusted as adequate for providing the means 
of its own permanent subsistence amongst 
men. The zeal which it kindles is evhnescent. 
The liberality which it creates quickly passes 
away. Trust them not, for they will doceive 
you. Have no faith in the religious life of the 
coming generation. Let your confidence rest 
in endowments. Turn every penny you can 
get into capital, that the Church may be gua- 


ranteed against the possible exigencies of tha. 


future. No Church edifice shall bo consecrated 
until it is first endowed. No Christian efforts 
shall be sanctioned unless somebody goes bail 
for the financial support of it in all future 
t me.“ Mone down, no credit’’—these are 
the phrases which best describe the financial 
economy preached, practised, and enforced, by 
the English bishops. 

We need hardly point out to our readers that, 
under such a régime of disbelief in tho sufficiency 
of revealed truth to gather about itself the 
means requisite for its sustentation and repro- 
duction, what is called the voluntary prin- 
ciple” is not very likely to be productive. 
Enthusiasm and mistrust cannot run together 
before the same chariot; or, if they do, the 
pace of enthusiasm will inevitably be mainly 
regulated by that of mistrust. What Bishops 
oke and taught respecting the religious 

ity of Christian disciples in prospect 
of disestablishment, was much of it little 
better, some of it a few shades worse, than utter 
h nism. These high officers of the Church 
believe in themselves, and, in one respect, they 
follow the example of the great Apostle, in 
‘magnifying their office.” Personally, they 
may care little about wealth. Individuals 
among them may realise in full how much 
‘‘more blessed it is to give than to receive,” 
But in regard to the Church over which they 
preside, they seem as if it were impossible for 
them to understand Paul’s words, when speak- 
ing of himself he said, as poor — 
many rich, as having nothing but possessing 
things.“ The Bishops, as a class, have shown 
themselves to be timorous in respect of nothing 
but the Church’s property. They have let her 
fidelity to doctrinal truth fall into suspicion. 
They have suffered her ancient discipline to be- 
come a thing of mere words. But whenever 
the financial economy of the Church has been 
threatened, they have always been on the alert; 
and, on behalf of the spiritual body whose 
vitality their ministrations of faith and love 
should have nourished, they seem to have 
nothing better to plead than this— 


You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby | live. 


Can it be matter of astonishment that a 
Church, the members of which have been 
trained, from generation to generation, in this 
spirit of distrust, and whose very liberality is 
instantly turned into a shape which is designed 
to prevent reliance upon a liberal disposition, 
should be somewhat deaf to Episcopal exhorta- 
‘tions when asked to take upon themselves her 
financial responsibilities. We are surprised 
that, even in their own lino of thinking, the 


Bishops have never been struck with the notion 
that they have done as much as in them lies to 
dry up the fountains of lay beneficence towards 
their Church, and to poison tho springs wherein 
it takes its rise. The Church of Ireland has 
appealed to tho sister Church in England for 
financial help, and cries out in mournful 
amazement at the small response made 
to that appeal. What could she havo 
expected, when the Archbishop of OCan- 
terbury, cheered on by nearly the whole 
Bench, scrambled so indecently to take back 
nearly the whole surplus restored to the nation 
by disendowment, and openly boasted that ho 
had got enough to prevent the Church of Iro- 


land from dependence upon the voluntary prin- 


ciple? Who, after that, did sho, or who did ho, 
suppose would, with ready spontaneity, add to 
her resources after such a counter-demonstra- 
tion as that? And now, these men are coming 
forward and telling us that the Church of Ire- 
land has been well-nigh wrecked by disendow- 
ment. We have much more to say on this sub- 
ject, but it is our intention to wait for more 
detailed information. We have uttered this 
protest beforehand lest the public should be 
beguiled into supposing that the voluntary 
principle is having a fair trial in Ireland, and 
that its insufficiency to meet the exigencies of 
the Church is being painfully demonstrated in 
that part of Her Majesty's dominions. At pre- 
sent, we find in the few facts before us nothing 
but a new illustration of the Scriptural maxim, 
„As a man soweth, so also shall he reap.” 


THE TESTIMONY OF FRANCE. 


INTERNATIONAL civilities between churches 
seem to be the order of the day. Birds of a 
feather flock together; and as Anglicans re- 
joice in the alliance of Old Oatholios, or, failin 
these, of Syrian bishops, it is not unnatura 
that the Protestantism of the Protestant reli- 

ion“ sbould welcome the presence of M. de 
ressensé at the meetings of the Co tional 
Union. The title by which he was introduced 
is a . but not altogether insignificant, 
matter. M. le Pasteur seems at any rate to 
have more actual meaning than the Reverond 
Mr.“ Opinions will differ, and we are far from 
a ing much importance to the point; but 
still it does seem as though. the awful titlo 
Reverend had rather a smack of priestism, 
i with the simplicity 


a are A when com 
of M. le Pasteur.” The latter title simply de- 
scribes the office, which is a matter of fact; tho 


former affects to describe the personal charactor, 
which is very much a matter of s tion. 
But perhaps the English title, so indiscrimi- 
nately applied to a Stiggins or a“ Rufus 
Lyon,” has in it, like many another English 
form, more of history than the French synonym. 
For we suppese that the adoption and the con- 
cession of the unmeaning epithet prefixed to 
the names of Nonconformist as well as Con- 
formist ministers is one, however slight, amonz 
the results of the struggle for roligious equality 
which has been a much more vital element in 
the constitution of England than in that of 
France. 

The speech of M. de Pressensé at Nottingham 
afforded more than one mournful illustration of 
this last remark. For he showed with sad 
eloquence that the extinction of religious indo- 

endence in seas of blood, and the carrying out 
of the Establishment theory to its logical issue, 
had made religion in France a by-word for 
subserviency to tyranny ; while, on the other 
hand, the first step in the adoption of a Liberal 

olitical creed was the abandonment of religious 
aith. The melancholy of such a view suggests 
somo reflections on the modern religious history 
of France, such as may not be without their 
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bearing on some of the arguments that are used 
land. It is imposdible to veld eaghing e beck 
and. It is impossi avoi ing a back - 
ward glance over the last three centuries during 
which the religious development of the two 
neighbouring nations has 


remarked, the condition of thi existi 
at present in ce is not to — 1 
merely jarities of race. Mr. Sumner, 


we are told, in a recent interview with a French 
statesman of eminence, while expressing his 
earnest hope for the vic of Republicanism, 


intimated his opinion that the great want of 


France is a more earnestly religious spirit. We 
are not at all disposed to differ from the opinion 
thus expressed; but we can have no sympath 
with those who hold that the secularism whic 
leavens the modern life of France arises from 
any inherent spiritual incapacity. We shall 
not venture to decide how far the Latin nations 
may always demand outward forms of religion 
different from those which attract their Teutonic 
brethren. But to impute to the French people 
any national lack of susceptibility to the charm 
of Gospel truth, would be to contradict the 
atent facts of their history. As M. de 
ressensé truly said, the Protestant Evangelical 
movement of the sixteenth century, and the 


feebler following wave of the seventeenth, are 
quite ient to s that had the spiritual 
life been left to the guidance of its own ira- 


tions, Ultramontanism would have nad at the 
1 day a far nobler foe in than 

Republican atheism: But the spiritual life 
was not left to the guidance of its own inspira- 
tions. On the contrary, the State-Church 
theory has been worked out in France with a 


determination and a logical consistency which 
have produced the effects that are by the 
existing generation. 

Establishmentarians are loud in their claims 


to catholicity; but they equally insist that the 
unit of eS i is not the 


con ion, nor the town, nor even that 
bl invention, the parish, nor yet the diocese, 
nor the i ut the nation. The office of 


the Church in their view would seem to be, not 
so much the salvation of the individual, as the 
expression of the national life in its religious 
aspect. Hence the exponents of the theory 
exult in 41 instance which they can gather 
from early English history, of a natural im- 
epatience on the part of 8 under the arro- 
gant domination of the Pope. Now it may 

airly be held, that no nation in times before the 
Reformation so nearly embodied this theory of 
a national religion as did the kingdom of France. 
What was called the tic Sanction, 
adopted ole an assembly divines under 
Charles „ was a declaration of Gallican 
independence as complete as was at all consis- 
tent with the maintenance of Oatholicity. Not- 
wit ing various disputes with the Pope, 
the canons of that io Sanction con- 
tinued substantially in force until the débacle 


that t away both Church and religion in 
1789. or * this State supremacy in 
matters of religion allowed to be a dead 
letter. Francis I., who under the influence 


of golden promises from the Pope, submitted 
to an abrogation of the Sanction— 
which however the next century saw sub- 
stantially restored—spared no cruelty to sup- 
press the rising Protestant movement. 0 
massacre of St. olomew in 1572, the pub- 
lication of the Edict of Nantes twenty-six 
years afterwards, and its revocation in 1685, 
are well-known landmarks of French religious 
history. It is too common to regard them as 
evidence merely of the success or failure of 
Papal intrigue. In reality however they in- 
dicate rather the State policy of the times and 
fe a i 
or 0 an 
the nation. In France * in England the 
5 powers dreaded any corporate em- 
iment of spiritual energies which might 
ibly be turned oe p ut 
in France neither constitutional forms, nor the 
traditions which had uced them, were so 
favourable as in d to the struggle for 
religious freedom. lish Governments per- 
secuted; but did not persecute enough for 
success, And they committed what in the 
interests of their policy was the irretrievable 
blunder of allowing the scattered remnants of 
these churches which survived persecution to 
live neglected, and to form their organisations 
apart from any too fermal recognition by the 
State. On the other hand French Governments 
did their persecution by wholesale. The savagery 
of St. Bartholomew's Eve, and the stolid 
brutality which in 1685 drove out of the land 
the best blood of France, reduced the Protestant 
Churches to such weakness that they were 
easily dealt with by the State. And the habit 
of centralisation which long centuries had esta- 


presented points of 
interesting similarity and ive di 
It is moat tras, oc N. he ‘Pressmnst in’ amect| 


blished p the way for that Government 
manipulation of both the Romanist and Protes- 
tant religions, which hasexisted since the Revolu- 
tion. The First Napoleon saw too clearly how 
admirably the — to of Church and 
State may be to the sor of 
tyranny. He was not content, as sup- 
rters of the Establishment in England 
ve been, to leave any portion the 
actual religieus life of the nation outside 
of the State organisation. And therefore 
he came as near as he could to the modern 
theory of ‘‘ comprehonsion,” by granting State 
endowments to Protestants as well as Catholics. 
Nothing in this world is absolutely perfect ; 
but we should have to go far before we could 
find Mr. Walter’s theory about the relation of 
Church and State so logically carried out as it 
isin France. And the result was described by 
M. de Presseusé in his speech at the ag og 
tional Union. The dominant religion is be- 
coming more and more hostile to hberty; and 
liberalism is becoming more and more irre- 
ligious. 
The lesson is too plain to be denied. Dif- 
ferent estimates may be formed of the im- 
rtance of this or the other particular incident 
in the history. But the fact that in France 
religion has n persistently treated as the 
proper subject for State-patronage and control ; 
or in other words as an aspect of national life 
which demands an authoritative expression, is 
8288 to be denied. Accordingly, the 
om which is the vital air of evangelical 
vigour, has always been refused. The more 
powerful religion has been made a mere engine 
of State-craft ; the less powerful has pined 
away in its gilded chains. And great as is our 
confidence in the unfailing power of unfettered 
Christianity, we fear that it will cost the Free 
Churches of the 3 x long NI 
struggle to repair the y injury that has 
been done by centuries of State religion. Let 
any one look across the Atlantic ; let him mark 
the innumerable churches, the. crowded con- 
tions, the healthy influence of the pulpit, 
e streams of wealth freely poured out for 
the service of the Church; and let him judge 
by the teachings of fact which is the true rela- 
tion of Church and State ;—that which leaves 
each absolutely to its own methods, as in 
America; or t which makes them both 
departments of Government, as in France. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THERE was an association called the ‘‘ Church 
Reform Union” established a few years ago for the 
promotion of Church Reform. The council of this 
association has now been considering the present 
aspects of ecclesiastical questions, and, with just 
that sort of extra short-sighted judgment which 
always characterises the clergy in their opinions on 
ecclesiastical matters, has come to the conclusion 
that the Church is safer than it was supposed to 
be.” Nothing that has ever been proposed in the 
way of disestablishing the Church has, in the 
opinion of this association, any chance of speedy 
success.”” Indeed, they have found out a remark- 
able fact, viz., that the Church of England has 
been ascertained to be extremely powerful.” It 
being so powerful (as recently ascertained); why, of 
course, it would be an infatuation for statesmen 
deliberately to create such an imperium in imperio 
as a self-governing Church of England would become” 
—in other words, Disestablish the Church, and you 
will have the Episcopalians conspiring against 
the State. Now, this ‘‘State” is a monarchy, 
and we want to know why a Free Episcopalian 
Church should be dangerous to the monarchy? 
We have heard this sort of language before, but 
have paid no attention to it. It now comes from a 
public association as a threat. What are we to 
think of it? Does it mean that Episcopalians if 
disestablished and disendowed—the bishops and 
clergy, that is to say—are, or will be, prepared to 
conspire: against the State? Does it mean that 
their loyalty is dependent solely and only on their 
continuing to receive their public endowments? 
Does it mean that if they should be made ecclesias- 
tically free they will become politically rebellious ? 
Past English history informs us that the Episco- 
palians have always held the interests of Episco- 
palianism above the interests of the State or even of 
humanity itself. Is this the creed still? We had 
hoped it had been modified, even though by a 
trifle. 

‘Bishop Magee is an ardent bishop, and an 
ardent bishop is a very rare kind of bishop 
indeed. Usually the mere possession of the 
Episcopal staff has been found to paralyse ordi- 
nary Christian feeling, and to shut its possessor 


up to mere Episcopal officialism. The time for 


this, however, has gone by, and, urged on by the 
lay press, even bishops are now obliged to speak 
of ecclesiastical abuses. They say what has been 
thought and said by everybody else for nearly a 
generation past; but it is something for the words 
of truth to reach a bishop’s ears, and more especially 
to find expression in his tongue, at the end even of 
@ generation. Thus, Bishop Magee si enlarging 
on cathedral reform, just as theugh it was a new 
thing, and had not been discussed and settled in 
the public journals thirty and more yearsago. But 
the bishop has really just seen facts as they are. 
Of course, however, he would not have reform 
‘pressed violently from without,” but he would 
like facilities to be given for reform from within” 
—as though such facilities had not existed from the 
time of the very foundation of these cathedrals, of 
which fact Bishop Magee ought to be as cognisant 
as we are. 

On the whole, we have been surprised to read a 
paper just published by the Council of the Prayer- 
book Revision Society on the late Bennett judg- 
ment. First, we should have thought that the 
statement which has been printed might, if it was 
intended to influence public opinion, have been 
published a good many weeks ago, and secondly, 
we should have thought that, if this society has 
nothing more to say than it now says it might 
better have kept silence—supposing its members to 
be members of the Established Church. We cannot 
go through all its late and lengthened report, but 
we find in it a declaration that ‘‘as long as the 
Prayer-book remains as it is, so long will there be 
sacerdotalism in the Church of England.” Well, 
most people discovered this a rather long time ago, 
but still we are surprised at any Churchman’s dis- 
covering it. The statement goes on to remark 
on the grave danger to which the Church of Eng- 
land is exposed ‘‘ by a decision which virtually de- 
prives it henceforth of its distinctive Protestant 
character.” But other people who had studied the 
formularies of the Church had long ago come to the 
conclusion that it had no distinctive Protestant 
character; in fact, that it was neither genuine Pro- 
testant nor genuine Romanist, but simply bastard. 
The Revisionists, however, do not give up hope. 
They pray for a revision of the Prayer-book, hoping 
that the Church may yet be ‘‘saved from destruc- 
tion.” They think that revision can no longer be 
safely delayed, but what if it be delayed? This is 
to be the issue: 


If, when men’s minds have had time to estimate 
their position fairly, all means shall then have been 
employed in vain to remove the sources of error and 
danger, the Council do not see how either disruption, or 
secession, or disestablishment can be avoided. 


„ Disestablishment,” again! Will nothing but 
this ghost, goblin, bugbear suffice to reform the 
Church? Is the last fright to make men do their 
duty always to be ‘‘ disestablishment ” ? 

A great and very needful reform in Nonconfor- 
mist organisations was initiated at the last meeting 
of the Baptist Union. For the first time, we be- 
lieve, in Nonconformist history a layman was 
elected by the Union to take the chair at its next 
meeting. Dr. Underhill was chosen as the future 
chairman. Some years ago, in these columns. we asked 
why ministers who might be inefficient should be 
selected to occupy such a post in preference to efficient 
laymen, and we are glad to see the Baptist Union 
now breaking through the old and bad rule. How 
long will it take the Congregational Union to follow 
suit! 


LIBERATION MEETING AT BINGLEY. 


We have received the following telegram dated 
Bingley, Tuesday :—-A densely crowded 
in support of Mr. Miall’s motion has been held to- 
night. Mr. Carvell Williams reviewed the pro- 
ceedings of the Church Congress. Mr. Illingworth, 
M.P., and Mr. Titus Salt also spoke. Mr. Heaton, 
a High-Churchman, denounced Church and State 
connection as immoral and injurious; and said 
many other High-Churchmen held the same view. 
An amendment was moved, but feebly supported. 


M. Ernest Renan’s next book will be on the 
12 of St. John. 

ERY TRUR.— The subtlest devil men with much 
culture and narrow sympathies have to fight is in- 
tellectual contempt.—Spectator. 

MuxicrraL Evsecrions at BrRMINGHAM.—A con- 
test has just taken place, under the ballot, in St. 
Mary’s Ward, Birmingham, fora seat in the Town 
Council. The candidates were Mr. F. Schnadhorst, 
Secretary of the Central Nonconformist Committee, 
and Mr. W. Stubbs. The proceedings were perfectly 
quiet. Mr. Schnadhorst was returned by a majority 
of 87 (553 to 466). There will be another election in 
a fortnight, when the general municipal contests 
take place. 
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OUR STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT. 


We must add here a few words by way of post- 
script to the Supplement of this week containing 
the number of places of worship and their accom- 
modation in the fourteen largest cities and boroughs 
of England. As briefly intimated there, we have 
received corrections of figures from one or two of 
our correspondents which it is impossible to make 
in the proper place. The plan of comparing the 
returns of 1872 with those of 1851, and the pre- 
paration of elaborate summary tables, has necessi- 
tated the expenditure of much time and labour. 
To introduce alterations would require their entire 
reconstruction and the postponement of the publi- 
cation of the Supplement. All, therefore, that we 
can do is to indicate in a separate article some of 
the suggested emendations. 


As regards Liverpool, we have stated that the 
returns, owing to difliculties in securing a suitable 
enumerator, were obtained under great pressure. 
It will be seen that, under the head, Wesleyan 
Methodists,” there is a decrease of places of worship, 
but an increase of accommodation (2,786). Probably 
if mission rooms” had been included (as they 
were, we think, in 1851) the number of Wesleyan 
places of worship in Liverpool would not have 
shown an apparent decline in 1872. 


With respect to the returns for Manchester and 
Salford, we were placed in even greater difficulties, 
for the same reason as at Liverpool. The returns 
were only obtained in time by great promptitude 
and at a considerable expense. An esteemed cor- 
respondent in Manchester, who, but for severe ill- 
ness, would have materially helped us, says that the 
comparison between 1851 and 1872, as it stands, is 
calculated to produce ‘‘a most erroneous impres- 
sion” relative to the Congregationalists. He sup- 
poses that the census of 1851 must have included 
some chapels beyond the municipal boundary, and 
states that since that year there had been built in 
Manchester seventeen places of worship with 13,260 
sittings, and three rooms for public worship with 
480 sittings. There are besides four more Congre- 
gational chapels with 2,930 sittings, which may or 
not be within the borough boundaries. If, how- 
ever, these be added, we shall have 24 Congre- 
gational places of worship in Manchester with 
16,670 sittings. Another correspondent sends us 
some information relative to the Manchester City 
Mission, which could not be obtained in time for 
our return. This excellent organisation employs 
eighty agents. During the last four weeks there 
has been an average of 266 religious meetings 
weekly, the aggregate attendance at which has been 
9,822. These are held in cottages, schoolrooms, 
workshops, and the open-air, and the majority of 
the attendants are persons who go to no other places 
of worship. 


With regard to Hull, our correspon:lent says that 
there were but 5 (instead of 8) Congregational 
chapels in 1851, with 5,350 sittings. At that time 
there were some congregations so called, which 
have either become extinct or been absorbed into 
others. The sittings for 1872 should be 750 more 
than is stated ; so that the Congregationalists in 
that town show a real increase of 2 chapels and 
1,170 sittings since 1851. Allowing 200 for an 
over-estimate of the Wesleyan sittings, and other 
‘Methodists 300 more, the total accommodation in 
Hull is somewhat in excess of that given in our 
Supplement—say 50,470 instead of 49,620. 


Our Newcastle correspondent thinks there were, 
in 1851, 5, instead of 7, Baptist chapels. One has 
been built since that date. 

We must also point out an error in the intro- 
ductory remarks, under the head, ‘‘ Relative Pro- 
portion of the Denominations,” which occurs in a 
portion of the impression of our Supplement. For 
Wesleyan increase read 26 9 instead of 36°9.” 

These changes do not substantially affect the 
general cenclusions drawn from the information in 
our Supplement, though they are of some local 
interest, and are indirect testimony to the anxiety 
of our correspondents to secure perfect accuracy in 
the details. Should occasion arise for bringing out 
the statistics in a more permanent form, they will 
be embodied in the tables, as well as any other 
authentic alterations that may be needed. 


It is denied that the Rev. Capel Molyneux 
intends to join the Free Church of England. 
The Rev. John Purchas, M.A., of Brighton, the 
well-known Ritualistic clergyman, died on Friday 
afternoon of congestion of the lungs. He was forty- 
five years of age. 
Tux Irish Cuurcu.—It is stated that the move- 
ment in aid of the Irish Church, initiated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has resulted in the col- 


Fourth Council of 


lection of 43,000/., which will be partially applied 
to the Episcopal Endowment Fund, and partly to 
the fund for the assistance of poor parishes. 

Tue New Roman Car Hole Bis nor or SALForp. 
—The Manchester Guardian understands that Dr. 
Vaughan (the editor of the Tablet) petitioned the 
Pope to be released from the responsibility of the 
bishopric of Salford ; but his holiness has not seen 
fit to accede to the petition. The consecration of 


the new prelate is appointed to take place on 
Monday next. 


Tur Lourpges ‘‘ Mrracies.”—Mr. Archer M. Shee, 
a Roman Catholic, declares in the 7'iimes his utter 
disbelief” of the alleged apparition and miracles of 
Lourdes and Salette. He further avows that he 
has real the report of recent proceedings at Lourdes 
with feelings of ‘‘mournful disgust. He makes 
other statements contlicting with infallibility.” 


A Puemisric Ciercyman.—The curate of 
Chacombe, in the diocese of Peterborough—the 
Rev. Peter Robson—varied the service a few Sun- 
days ago by challenging an agricultural labourer to 
fight. After a mead deal of provocation the latter 
accepted, and several rounds were executed in the 
presence of the congregation, who could not get into 
church. The curate has been reported by the bench 
to his bishop. 

ANOTHER WARNING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT. — 
We do not depend on this or that man, or even 
on this or that House of Commons, but the day 
may not be far distant Men a Minister will an- 
nounce, ‘‘amid general cheering,” that our 
ancient form of worship,” as it has been recently 
called, is henceforth to stand on its intrinsic merits, 


like other forms of greater or less antiquity. —7imes 
of Monday. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN Prussta.—The memorial 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops at Fulda has not, it 
appears, alarmed the Goverument of Berlin. The 
Provincial Correspondence of yesterday says that 
now, after the bishops have arbitrarily attempted 
to define the limits of ecclesiastical affairs, and to 
extend those limits according to their own pleasure, 
it has become the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment, by concise and inviolable laws, to regulate 
the limits of matters which do not solely appertain 
to the Church, but which are connected with civil 
life and the State. 


THe ParAL Hrerarcny AND Epveation —.It is 
rumoured in Dublin that Cardmal Cullen and the 
Loman Catholic bishops will meet on His Eminence’s 
return from Rome, and that this meeting will be 
followed by a manifesto making very remarkable 
proposals as to the education — other public ques- 
tions, modifying somewhat the position previously 
taken up by the Irish prelates, but not abandoning 
their principles of opposition to the ‘godless 
colleges” to any extent. It is also a rumour that 
one object of the Cardinal’s visit to Rome was to 
offer the Pope an Irish asylum if he should elect to 
quit Rome. 


Farner O’Kerrre AND Bishop Moran.—A 
Dublin telegram in the 7imes states that on Sunday 
„ the Rev. Mr. O'Keeffe, of Callan, referred to 
observations made by the Rev. Mr. Moran, his 
bishop, during the week, and denounced the bishop 
as a 2. He quoted the eighth canon of the 
ateran, held in 1215, which 
enacts that ecclesiastics were not to be accused on 
light grounds, but ought to be present when they 
are intormed against to know their accusers and be 

ermitted to reply. The congregations were as 
arge as ever, though great exertions had been made 
to induce persons to withdraw. The Friary Chapel, 
where the rival parish priests are installed, was 
also crowded, and the town is full of police. Dr. 
Moran did not attend, and the expected ceremony 
of excommunicating the Rev. Mr. O'Keeffe did not 
come off. 


A New Roman Carnot Movement.—The pro- 
spectus is published in the Dublin Freeman's 
5 ‘* officially,” of the ‘‘Catholic Union of 
Ireland,” established to defend the Pontiff and 
Roman Catholic interests, the liberty of the clergy 
and religious orders. The organisation is justified 
by a number of considerations, the ‘‘robbery” of 
the Pope, the driving of the monks and Jesuits from 
their retreats, and the desecration of temples. The 
Catholic Unions, it is said, must combine to effect 
a restoration of Church property. The Catholic 
Union of Ireland consists of members and asso- 
ciates of both sexes, and of every profession and 
rank. The cg icio members are to be the bishops 
of the Church and Catholic peers and members of 
Parliament. The council is to be formed of thirty 
elected members, five being a quorum, and these 
are to watch all legislation affecting Catholic inte- 
rests.” The council may appoint committees, and 
the meetings shall be each week. The names of no 
individual promoters are given. 


THe Primate oN CLERIC AU Dvuties.— The 
Archbishop of Canterbury resumed his visitation on 
Thursday, and delivered a further portion of his 
charge at the parish church of Sevenoaks, The 
topics he dealt with were the parochial work of the 
Church, and the mission of the Church to préach 
the Gospel to the heathen. In reference to the 
former, he said each minister should see that the 
arrangements and services of his church were snch 
as effectually to meet the necessities of his parish. 
A good sermon was essential. He enjoined the 
making of renewed missionary efforts in suburban 
districts. No clergyman, he 1emarked, was rightly 
fulfilling his duty who did not endeavour to have 
some institution in his parish whereby working men 


might tind that their growing intelligence need not 


— — 


separate them from the influence of the Church; 
and unless the clergy made distinct and positive 
efforts to meet the evil of intemperance, they would 
be neglecting an evil which was eating out the very 
heart of society. 


Tur Liseration Socrery.—As the Liberal can- 
didates for the borough of Richmond show no dis- 
position to deal with ecclesiastical questions, the 
subject of disestablishment is to be brought before 
the electors by means of a lecture by Mr. Gordon, 
of Darlington, who is to address an audience in the 
Town Hall 2 This week Mr. Carvell Wil- 
liams is to speak at public meetings at Bingley, 
Keighley, Idle, and Farsley—placey in which 
branches have lately been formed by the Bradford 
committee. To-night Dr. Mellor is to lecture at 
Leeds on Disestablishment—what good will it 
do?” To-morrow night a deputation is to attend a 
meeting of the Cross-street, Islington, Young Men's 
Society, in support of Mr. Miall’s motion. great 
meeting is to be held at Liverpool on Nov. 18, and 
on the following night both the Manchester and 
Ashton branches will hold their annual meetings. 
Meetings at Sheffield, Hanley, and other large 
towns are also be ing arranged for, and special action 
in Scotland and Wales is, we understand, contem- 
plated. 


Mr. Ossporne Mondax, M. P., ox JEccurstas- 
TICAL Matrers.—Mr. Morgan, in addressing his 
constituents at Ruabon a few days ago, complained 
of the dirty trick played by the Tories with hes 
Burials Bill ; but from what he had heard from Mr. 
Gladstone he entertained strong hopes that the 
Government would take up the matter next sessior, 
He spoke of the 25th clause of the Education Act 
as a monstrous injustice, and said he believed with 
reference to disestablishment that the solution of 
the question was nearer at hand than some people 
thought, and he would tell them from whence it 
would come—not from Mr. Miall or Mr. Leathar 
but from the Church itself. It “was spiritn. | 
activity within the Establishment that it had to 
dread. Every Church Congress was a nail in its 
coffin. They had heard that there was a Conser- 


truth. In political matters Wales was the van- 
guard of England. There was more sound, honest, 
enuine political life in the mountain, valleys of 
Vales than in any of the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts of England. 


Canon LippoN oN THE ATHANASIAN CREED.— 
The Rev. Canon Liddon occupied the University 
pulpit at St. Mary’s, Oxford, yesterday morning, 
and preached to an unusually large congregation 
from John iii. 36, Ie that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” The purport of the reverend 
gentleman's sermon was The Creed and the Life of 
Christians.” Referring to the discussion on the 
Athanasian Creed, he remarked that it was a pain- 
ful controversy, which it would be better in that 
place to pass over in silence if it were not that too 
much was at stake to warrant a course from which 
he only departed with sincere reluctance. He 
contended that the very case of disuse or mutilation 
of the Athanasian Creed involved a theological 
revolution. Entering into a history of the Reforma- 
tion so far as the creed was concerned, he said the 
mere question of use or disuse or mutilation of a 
creed was not a mere question of literary, pro- 
fessional, or antiquarian fecling. Theologians might 
say the creed was still retained for use, or among the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and others might say it was 
discarded, because it was imagined to be at least 
partly untrue—untrue enough to be unfitted for 
general use, although not sufficiently untrue to be 
untitted for clerical subscription. This would be a 
great evil for faith, and he denounced those who 
were in favour of mutilating or doing away with the 
Athanasian Creed. The sermon took more than an 
hour in delivery to a more than generally attentive 
university congregation. 

Darn or Merwe D’Avusiane.—M. Jean Henri 
Merle D’Aubigné,. the celebrated historian of the 
Reformation, and the Principal of the Theoloyical 
Free School, has died at Geneva suddenly, aged 
seventy-eight. He received the communion on 
Sunday at the Pelisserie Church, and presided in 
the evening at family worship as usual. He was 
found dead at eight o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
and had probably been dead some hours, as the 
body was quite cold. M. D'Aubigné, D. D. (says 
Men of the Time!), was born at Geneva in 1794. He 
was the third son of Louis Merle, a merchant of that 
city, and a descendant of Aimé Merle and Elizabeth, 
daughter of G. D’Aubigné, a distinguished French 
‘nobleman, of the Protestant faith, and a general 
under Henry IV. After completing his education 
in the university of his native city, M. D’Aubigné 


lectures on Church History.” For several years 
he was pastor of a French church in Hamburg, and 
for a long period occupied a similar position in 
Brussels, where he was the favourite Court preacher 
of the late King of Holland, who resided much of 
his time in that city, from 1815 to 1830. In the 
summer of 1830, M. D’Aubigné returned 
to Geneva, where, upon the founding of 
the new theological school by the Evan- 
gelical Society, he was appointed professor of 
church history, a post which he has since held. 
His tirst publication consisted of a volume of ser- 
mons printed at Hamburg. He next entered upon 
his great work, the“ History of the Reformation 


of the Sixteenth Century.” This work has had an 
immense circulation, especially in Great Britain 


vative reaction in Wales, but this was not the 


went to Berlin, where he attended Neander's & 
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and the United States. M. Merle D’Aubigné was 


also the author of a Life of Crom ” and 
of “Germany, Scotland, and 1 besides 
many sermons and and addresses. He paid frequent 


visits to this 1 ea in 1856 received the free- 
dom of the city of Edinburgh. In 1858 he married 
a lady in Dublin. 

RRLV do 1n Wates.—The following 
tract from a letter si “Canonbury,” which 
7 in the last number of the Christian Union, 

New York (Mr. Ward Beecher's paper) :— 

“‘I seem very far removed from everythi li- 
tical, ecclesiastical, and social. I felt it very difficult 
last night as I watched the sun setting from the 
top of Snowdon to believe either in Cheapside or 
way. The vast sea of mountain-tops gave 

no indication of dwellers in their valleys ; it seemed 
a ‘world without souls; great cities seemed im- 
possible, the most grateful of all imaginations just 
now to a jaded Londoner. And yet, in the little 
village of beris, ab the foot of Snowdon, there 
is enough to remind one of things ecclesiastical. 
It is wonderful how six or eight hours can entirely 
reverse an ordinary ecclesiastical condition. Here 
are six Nonconformist churches built within the 
last dozen years, all full, not of Welsh people, and of 
the Welsh age, but of Welsh 1 1 fervour, 

i e E 


is an ex- 


which is somet gui generis. piscopal 
Church is in a — minority in Wales as in — 
England. No chapter in ecclesiastical history 


records a more complete or disastrous failure 
than it marks. For the last 230 
all of vital igion that there has been in 
Wales, has been in its Nonconformists ; simony, 
pluralism, nepotism, ignorance of the ver- 
nacular, and utter spiritual indifference have been 
exhibited here as, perhaps, nowhere else upon the 
face of the earth. It was left for the great Non- 
conformist 8 Howell Harris, the father of 
Welsh Methodism, Daniel Rowland, and others, to 
awaken the religious sense of the Welsh people. 
Calvinistic Methodism, the form taken by the fol- 
lowers of Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon, is the 
predominant church in Wales. A more instructive 
and romantic history than that of the Noncon- 
formists of Wales it would be difficult to imagine. 
There are ample materials for it, which I trust will 
ere long be gathered intow worthy narrative, and 
given to the world. Meanwhile one has only to go 
into a Welsh c land hear the plaintive —— 
of the hymns and prayers, aud the strongly adjusted 
combination of strong Calvinistic —2 with 
poetic religious sentiment and ionate appeals, 
expressed in a cadence which 1 of rhythmical 
chant, from the lips of a peasant ministry, always 
thoughtful, often learned, and yet of and among 
the people, to understand what a power Noncon- 
formity is. Even to an Englishman to whom 
Welsh is an unknown tongue, there is a powerful 
7 of spiritual feeling in it. Do go hear 
our Welsh service,’ said my landlady to me yester- 
day, ‘You will not understand it; but oh, it is 
beautiful!" Our guide up Snowdon occupied half 
the time of our walk in discussing predestination 
and adult baptism. Strike up 8 mn, and the 
men will all reverently uncover, if they cannot 
— Their Nonconformist preachers have, some- 

ow ty * int awe a ponies with a re- 
veren sym tic feeling for religion, such as 
Mr. Beecher describes as — — of 
New England, and I have seen nowhere else, unless 
in some parts of the Scottish Highlands.” 


— 


Beligious und Beuominntional Hews, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

I could not in my last despatch give any account 
of the sectional meeting which dealt with the im- 
portant practical question, Vacant churches and 
our present method of providing them with pastors,” 
which drew a very large audience. The subject 
was introduced by the Rev. W. Braden, of the 
Weighhouse Chapel. His paper commenced with 
the suggestive statement that the restlessness of 
the age has infected the churches ; one of the re- 
sults of which was frequent changes in pastorate. 
These he appeared to attribute to the congregations, 
rather than to the ministers ; the former not treating 
the latter with sufficient consideration or reasonable- 
ness. Next, he frankly admitted the evil too often 
found to exist in the mode of choosing ministers; espe- 
cially denouncing—as I believe all wise Nonconfor- 
mists do—‘‘that cruel and wicked practice known 
as competition.” Mr. Braden confessed that he 
found it easier to describe what existed than to 
suggest remedies. Speaking generally, he recom- 
mended ‘‘common sense, common honesty, and an 
increased spiritual sensitiveness,” and gave illustra- 
tions of his meaning. The chief difficulty, how- 
ever, was to bring vacant churches and eligible 
pastors together ; and one of his suggestions was, 
the establishment of what might be termed a regis- 
tration office, kept by some one in whom the body 
would have confidence. The other embodied the 
same idea ; the registration being in the hands of a 
central council, chosen either by the Congregational 
Union, or the county associations. This last in- 


ears, almost. 


: 


cluded the idea of advice as well as registration. 
Of course, Mr. Braden anticipated objections to 
such schemes, on the ground that they curtailed 
freedom ; but more of associate life was wanted, and 
the whole matter was one of confidence. 

Of the gentlemen who followed, the majority 
opposed the proposed schemes; Mr. Statham, in 
particular, objecte l to a board of registration with 
its lista of disengaged pastors, “posted up and 
talked about all over the county.” He wished there 
were two or three bishofs to whom young ministers 
in each county could look for help ; while the Rev. 
J. G. Rogers neither thought that a modified epis- 
copacy was called for, nor that the evils were so 
great as they were described to be. One speaker 
thought that Mr. B.’s proposal was, after all, only 
doing systematically and openly what was done 
sub rosa. As might be expected, there was a great 
difference of opinion on some of the points raised ; 
on the whole, though the discussion will effect some 
good, I think the general impression was that the 
subject had not been dealt with with thoroughness, 
and that the practical result would be inconsider- 
able. 

This year there was, I think for the first time, 
an evening session of the Union; but, practically, 
it was a devotional service, and one of a very 
solemn and edifying character. Castle-gate Chapel 
was crowded, upstairs and down. ‘‘A new bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit the special want of the age, 
was the subject of a paper by the Rev. W. 
Crosby, of Derby, and its fervour and elevation of 
tone influenced all the subsequent proceedings. 
After it had been read, there was singing and prayer, 
the latter offered by Mr. Binney, of whom I may 
say that he led the devotions of the large assembly 
with a devoutness and a tenderness of spirit which 
will not be forgotten by any who were present. 
Addresses by the Rev. T. G. Horton and Mr. 
Dale, both appropriately re | Mr. Crosbie’s 
paper, were then delivered ; and though Mr. Dale 
differed in some respects from Mr. Horton, the 
addresses were of anything but a controversial 
character, and were delivered in a strain which in- 
dicated that the speakers felt that the occasion was 
not one for oratorical display. And the chairman’s 
suggestion that the effect produced should not be 
diminished by lengthening the proceedings quite 
accorded with the spirit of the assembly. He, 
however, himself did two things which were in 
harmony with the topic and the time—reading the 
telegraphic reply of the English United Pres- 
byterian Synod to the greeting sent by the Union 
in the morning, and also adverting im affecting 
terms to the death, after a few hours’ illness, of the 
late Dr. J. Wardlaw, of whom he spoke in eulo- 
gistic terms. 

The second day’s proceedings opened with a 
statement respecting the Protestant Union, which 
is, in fact, an insurance society fur ministers and 
their wives. This was followed by a resolution 
urging collections for British missions, and was 
specially spoken to by the Rev. W. A. Fielden for the 
colonies, the Rev. J. H. Wilson for home missions, 
and the Rev. W. Tarbotton for Ireland. The two 
points of the discussion, so far as there was any, 
were the alleged increase of Romanism and the 
small number of congregations which make collec- 
tions for these missions. Mr. Sinclair made a good 
hit by saying that, as the railway companies had 
— third-class carriages on all their trains, and 
ound it pay, conductors of religious institutions 
must act on the same principle, and they would find 
it pay too. 

A short time was next 1 by a motion 


2 satisfaction at the happy termina- 
tion of the dispute with America; 4 1 7 ing 
the resolution Mr. GRxRN, of Ashton, 1 
teristic humour, expressed pleasure at finding that 
Chief Justice Cockburn agreed with him, and spoke 
of great ironclads built to send other ships to the 
bottom, but which went there first, by way of 
example ! 

The education of the young stood next on the 
programme, and that produced one of the most 
interesting and practically important discussions of 
the week. It was introduced in two forms, the 
first topic being ‘‘The education of the young in 
religion ed as a pastoral question.” The 
paper was by the Rev. J. A. Macrapyen, of Man- 
chester, and as an illustration of the possibility of 
treating a grave subject with vivacity, and yet in a 
strictly practical spirit, could not be 1 
He described methods of instructing children 
adopted by himself and other ministers ; vindicated 
the use of catechisms; expressed the belief that 
many of the religious evils now complained of were 
the result of our having departed from the practices 
of our forefathers, and urged that churches should 
spend more money on, and make much more of, the 
religious culture of the young. Fortunately for the 
Rev. J. C. Gray, of Halifax, some speeches were 
delivered before he was called upon to read his paper 
on The education of the young in religion as a 
Sunday-school question,” for though it was solid 
and to the purpose, it had none of the liveliness of 
the first paper. He, too, advocated a return to 
catechetical instruction, but chiefly confuted the 
notion that fewer Sunday-school teachers, but 
better, would be an improvement on the present 
system. His closing suggestion was that a Congre- 
— Board of Sunday-school Education should 

e established. 

There was no lack of speaking and good, because 

practical, as well as interesting speaking—on these 


two papers; the speakers being the Rev. R. Alliott, 
head-master of the Bishop’s Stortford School ; Rev. 
H. Robjohns, Mr. 1 3 Dr. Brown, Mr. Heath, 
Rev. T. G. Horton, Mr. Pidduck, Mr. Briggs, and 
some others. All of them spoke, not as theorists, 
but as men who well knew from experience what 
they were talking about ; and some of their sug- 
gestions will, it is hoped, be stored up in the 
memories of the listeners. Mr. Mander, of Wolver- 
hampton, did not take in the discussion, but 
the references made to his letters on the relation 
of children to the Christian Church showed that 
they have attracted attention and set many good 
p2ople thinking on the subject. 

Sectional meetings closely following dinner, and 
that following a morning’s sitting, test both 
the zeal and the strength of the members of the 
Union ; and so those of the second day were not 
quite so well attended as those of the first. Probably 
—in fact, no doubt—some of the Unionists had gone 
to inspect Messrs. Morley’s factory; others the 
parish church—courteously opened by the vicar ; 
and I know that a great many middle-aged and 
even old men helped to make up the crowd which 
filled Castlegate Chapel at the children’s service, at 
which a sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Curwen. 

One sectional meeting was devoted to Church 
Finance,” which was introduced by Mr. Carvell 
Williams. He aimed asly thrust at some of the 
advocates of the weekly offering, and the denounce: s 
of appropriated sittings at the sectional 1 * of 
the day before, by that while they held the r 
opinions with an absoluteness which was quite 
enviable, he felt that he needed more knowledge on 
the subject. And the object of his paper was to 
suggest that the whole question of Church finance 
should be systematically discussed, by those who 
were most interested in, and had special knowledge 
of the subject. For that purpose, he proposed the 
calling of a conference oflaymen. He also strongly 
insisted on the desirableness of a movement for 
meeting ministerial stipends. Mr. Hartley and Mr 
Pratt proposed a motion embodying the idea of a 
pro conference in regard to which there was 
entire unanimity. There was also agreement in the 
fact, that better modes of raising money for reli- 
gious purposes were absolutely needed ; the Chair- 
man—Mr. Sinclair—insisting that, while it was 
desirable that more of Church life should be brought 
in to the world, it was also necessary that some of 
the business habits of the world should be brought 
into the Church. 

While this discussion was going on, ‘‘The atti- 
tude of the Church towards the temperance move- 
ment was being considered elsewhere. The Rev. 
J. Calvert, of Attercliffe, was the writer of the 
paper, which, I hear, was excellently written, and 
written, too, in a reasonable spirit. 

The day was wound up with a public meeting in 
the Mechanics’ Hall, and it was both large and 
effective. Three addresses were given—by the 
Rev. S. Pearson, of Liverpool, the Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone, of Hornsey, and the Rev. J. G. Rogers. 
It was curious to see how disestablishment kept 
cropping up throughout the evening. In fact, it 
formed the —— ot two out of the three addresses; 
the first being on the probable effects of disesta- 
blishment, and the last on the Bennett decision. 
Moreover, Mr. Gledstone, in dealing with the 
probable results of a revival of religion, included 
among them disestablishment, and expressed his 
thorough belief in the necessity for the work of the 
Liberation Society. Mr. Rogers, who dealt with 
the Bennett case, spoke with great point and power, 
notwithstanding that he spoke at short notice. 1 
should add that, on this same evening, the tempe- 
rance people had what may be termed a second 
innings, in the form of a sermon on temperance to 
working men, by the Kev. G. M. Murphy. 


Commonly the last day’s sitting has a tendeney 
to be comparatively flat and ill attended, but the 
expected presence of Dr. de Pressensé from France 
kept some of the delegates in the town, and drew a 

attendance of both visitors and inhabitants 
irst of all, the Rev. G. Jarvis, the Irish delegate, 
gave an account of the Irish missions ; the Rev. J. 
Currie, of St. Andrew’s, speaking as the delegate 
from the Scotch Con tional Union. M. le 
Pasteur E. de — D. D., member of the 
National Assembly of France, was then intro- 
duced to speak on ‘‘ The state of religion in France,” 
but he spoke on French politics as well. It was a 
highly interesting address, delivered in French, 
and translated by the Rev. R. Ashton, late of 
Weymouth. I believe the Doctor ish, 
but he preferred the greater freedom given him by 
speech in his native tongue. I may add that, 
whereas Mr. Gledstone thought that a revival of 
religion would bring about separation of Church 
and State in this country, Dr. said that 
it would not be brought about in France till such a 
revival had taken place. 

Addresses were afterwards delivered by the 
Rev. J. R. wong gs who spoke as to the 
state of religion in Italy, and the Rev. R. W. 
M‘All, whose subject Was a mission among the 
workmen of Paris. The Rev. J. Paton also spoke 
on the religious state of Europe ; and so the Union, 
which gave its first sitting to the subject of religion 
at home, devoted most of its last sitting to the 
religious condition of our continental neighbours. 


The closing proceedings were of the usual kind ; 
but none the less hearty for being usual. The Not- 
tingham friends were warmly thanked for their 
hospitality, as was also the chairman for his ser- 
vices ; and it having been determined to meet at 
Ipswich next October, the session was brought to a 
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close. But not all the services and meetings. For, 
as the vicar invited the Union to visit his church, 
so some. of the members invited him to preach to 
them, and as he could not do it in e-gate, he 
preached to them at St. Mary's. There was an 
evangelistic service at Albion Chapel, and a large 
gathering at the conversazione in the Mechanics’ 

all, where there was much to gratify the eye as 
well as the ear. Finally, there was a working- 
men’s meeting on Friday night, presided over by 
Mr. Reed, M.P., and addressed by Mr. Henry Lee, 
the Rev. T. Green, Mr. G. Potter, and the Rev. L. 
Bevan. It was well attended, and would have 
been crowded had not the night been dreadfully 
wet. 

Impressions on such occasions as these vary with 
individual minds. My own is, that, though there 
was less of oratorical power and less of controversial 
excitement at these meetings than at those of 
recent years, they were in a high degree interesting 
and practically useful, being calculated to make a 
deep impression and lead to most useful results. 


On Wednesday the delegates reassembled at 
half nine o’clock in the Castle Gate Chapel, 
Dr. Kennedy in the chair. A hymn having been 
sung, prayer was offered by the Rev. illiam 
SPENCELY. 

THE PROTESTANT UNION. 


The Rev. Fox Varpy read a statement respectin 
the position and claims of this society for ministeri 
insurance, from which it appeared that the society 
has been established three-quarters of a century, 
and has a capital of £47,500. It was said to be 
based upon sound commercial principles, and to 
offer special advantages to the children of the 
„ addition to the provision made for their 
widows. 

The CHarrMAN of the Union (who said that he 
was a trustee and director of the society) briefly 
commended its claims to the consideration of his 
ministerial brethren. 


BRITISH MISSIONS. 


The Rev. A. H. Bytes moved the following 
resolution :- - 

That this assembly, recognising the obligations of the 
churches to diffuse the Gospel in all parts of the land to the 
utmost extent of their ability, regards the several societies 
— 4 — under the general title of British missions as 


special claims on their sympathy and liberality, and 


ha 
inasmuch as these societies are at present hindered in their 


financial embarrassments, the assembly earnestly 

a to the churches to give to them, through the October 
collections, and by congregational auxilaries or otherwise, a 
more generous and systematic support. 
The history, he said, of attempts to move the 
Congregational churches to the support of British 
missions was by no means encouragi Three years 
ago British missions were often regarded in the same 
light as British wines and cigars, as inferior to the 
foreign article ; and comparatively little support was 
accorded to them. Only £12,000 was contributed 
to the three societies from the two thousand Con- 

gational churches of the country. Only two 
— of the churches, or one-tenth, contributed 
at all; so that they had put the cart before the horse, 
and instead of contributing a tithe, only a tithe 
contributed. (Laughter.) Men's sympathies 
appeared to be in the inverse ratio of the distance 
of the mission field; or else they could only be 
excited to mission interest g hag tales of savage 
life and heathen customs. r. Pusey once said that 
there were hundreds of persons in London who 
would have been much better off if they had been 
born in Calcutta. He did not wish to say a word 
to lessen the sympathy felt towards foreign missions. 
Those who contributed most to them were the best 
supporters of home missions; and the most close- 
fisted men were those who, when appealed to for 
foreign missions, talked the customary cant about 
the work at home, reminding one of the lawyer who, 
When wishing to justify himself, asked, And who 
is my neighbour”? (Hear, hear.) He believed 
that much of the apathy on the subject was due to 
the want of — * 2 vivid N 
respecting the work. He would suggest that in the 
large ram. Be there should be a British missionary 
meeting as well as a London missionary meeting, 
and that home missions should have a special place 
at the monthly missionary prayer-meetings. He 
was not sure, however, that uniting the three 
societies together was the best mode of gettin 
money forthem. They took different 8 — 
appealed to different constituencies. The Home 

issionary Society should appeal rather to wealthy 
individ than to general congregations as such, 
for it was the work of congregations to carry out 
their own missions, and it was only when a congre- 
gation or a country was too weak for the pu 
that the aid of a central society should be invoked. 
Amongst the contributors to the Home Mission were 
Leeds (which stood at the head of the list), 50/., 
half the amount being contributed by a single 
individual; Manchester, 46/,; Nottingham, 18/. ; 
Sheffield, III.; Bradford, 7/. ; Liverpool, 88. 4d. 
(Much laughter.) He was quite sure, however, 
that these sums did not represent the interest felt 
in the work. (Hear, hear.) The Colonial Society 
was especially deserving of support, as helping the 
colonial churches to stand on their own legs, and 
then to assist others. The history of the early 
Church showed that so long as she continued to be 
a missionary Church she prospered, but when the 
ery lire grew dim she became corrupt and 
cold. 

The Rev. W. A. FIELDEN, in seconding the 
resolution, said they had heard from the chairman 
that they were the English of the English”; and 
if they provided not for their own, they “ denied 


the faith, and were worse than infidels.” Last 
week he amused himself by reading the most remark- 
able and romantic work of fiction published this 
year—the Bampton Lecture on Dissent in relation 
to the Church of England—(laughter)—in which it 
was stated, with regard to Puritanism, that this 
highly unimaginative form of religious character has 
predominated for three hundred years, but its long 
reign of prose is now drawing to an end.” One 
would not care that in the next edition Mr. Curteis 
should insert in a footnote a summary of the con- 
fessions they had just been making in regard to 
British missions. t them not die in the presence 
of foes without having their faces to the front. 
Having laboured for six years in Australia, he could 
testify to the importance of the work in the colony, 
and the deep earnestness of those who promoted it. 
We were indebted to Australia not — for gor 
and wool and preserved meats, but for valuable help 
in the solution of political and social problems, 
such as State education and concurrent endowment, 
which was worth all the money spent upon the 
Colonial Missionary Society. 

The Rev. J. Barrtiatr said he hoped it would 
be understood that Live contributed e sums 
to home mission work in connection with the 
associations. 

The Rev. W. Tarsorron said if congregations 
were not well informed as to the claims of home 
missions, it was not for the want of effort on the 

of the secretaries of the three societies, who 
took infinite pains to distribute information among 
the churches. His fear was that their communi- 
cations, instead of being read, were put into the 
waste-paper basket. Ifthe bretheren would only 
r ise the facts staring them in the face as to the 
condition of things — and spiritually in Great 
Britain, he was persuaded that they would do five 
times as much as they did for the three societies. 
In addition to the other foes with which they had 
to contend, Popery was becoming one of their most 
formidable adversaries. It was mightily on the 
advance in Great Britain. It had im our peerage 
one duke, one marquis, eight earls, four viscounts, 
twenty barons, including the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, ‘‘ keeper of the Queen's conscience, and 
forty-nine taronets. There were six Romanists in 
the Privy Council, and nearly forty in the House of 
Commons. It was the boast of Romanists that 
England was to be the Pope's. Let Englishmen 
resolve that Ireland should Christ's; it would 
then be better for England, better for the colonies, 
aud better for the heathen world. 

The Rev. J. H. Wiisow said that the figures 
quoted with reference to Leeds and Liverpool could 
not be taken as any indication of the home mission 
feeling in those districts. A great deal of work was 
done through county associations. The total amount 
raised by them ten years ago was 7,500/. ; and last 
year the amount was increased to 14,000/. The 
income of the Home Missionary Society continued 
about the same, but the agency was increased from 
115 pastors and 220 voluntary Jay-preachers to 122 
pastors, 90 lay-ev lists, and voluntary lay- 
preachers from the churches. One great object was 
to get the county associations into more decided 
contact with the ritualism which was deluging —1 
land, and doing more injury than Popery itself. 
If only half of the two thousand Congregational 
Churches would contribute to the home missions, 
the agency might be greatly increased in land, 
— doubled in Ireland and in the colonies. (Hear, 

ear.) 

Mr. R. Stncvarr said that Mr. Morley had offered 
this year 250/. for the Colonial Society, Mr. Reming- 
ton Mills the same amount, Mr. James Spicer 100/. ; 
and he hoped that the other British societies would 
meet with similar increased support. He urged 
the importance of securing the co-operation of the 
smaller societies with the richer with a view of 
swelling the total amount of the contributions. The 
churches should never depend upon the wealthy 
few, but should seek the shillings and pence of the 
million. 

Mr. GRIMWADE urged that the three societies 
should be separated, instead of being included in 
one. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that churches could 
apply their collections to the three societies jointly, 
or to either of them separately. 

Mr. Boornroyp, of Bradford, expressed his 
belief that the increase of Romanism in England 
was not due to the conversion of Englishmen but 
to the influx of Irish Romanists. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
The Rev. THomas GREEN moved the following 
resolution :-— 
That this Union regards with profound satisfaction and 
deep thankfulness to God the Dappy termination of the long 
dispute between this country America, and expresses the 


earnest hope that the example of successful arbitration which 
has been thus furnished may be 


international differences is dictated ” the soundest policy, 
the highest reason, and by the spirit of Christianity. 

He sincerely hoped that the resolution would com- 
mend itself to the assembly. In some departments 


be exceedingly pugnacious, according to the opinion 
of their enemies ; and he believed that for any great 
and good principle they were pre to take up 


all of one mind in rezarding war as an anachronism, 
and desiring to see a strong puolic opinion arrayed 
against it. He might be considered too sanguine ; 
but he thought that future historians would regard 
the year 1872 as a singularly bright one in European 


history, and that chietly on account of the arbitra- 


tion at Geneva. He was not called upon to express 
any opinion as to the terms of the award, though 
he was very glad personally that the Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn agreed with him. (Cheers and 
laughter.) But whatever their opinion on that 
point, they were all exceedingly thankful that such 
a blessed termination of the affair had ensued, that 
many wicked men had been disappointed, and 
many evil prophecies falsified. (Hear, hear.) 
He believed that no substantial ground of dispute 
between the two countries was left. They would 
all join in the hope expressed in the closing sen- 
tence of the speech of Count Sclopis— We fer- 
vently trust that God will inspire vernments 
with the constant and active thought 1 
that which civilisations invariably desire, that 
which, in the order of the moral as well as the 
material interests of society, is the chief of all 
blessings— peace. hic was afraid that it was not 
always the desire of civilised nations to maintain 
There were many discouraging signs. When 

it was seen that enormous armaments were kept 
up ; when great ironclads were built to send other 
ships to the bottom, but went there first, by way 
of example—(laughter)—when the working class 
constituencies of the country were sending shoals 
of military men to the House of Commons; when 
the old and stupid superstition was cherished that 
the best way to preserve peace was to be pre- 
pared by huge armaments for war, the air was 
certainly rather full of threatening elements, Still 
there were many things to encourage us. We 
stood in a position in which we never stood before ; 
and though arbitration was not actually new, there 
was a prominence, an emphasis about what had 
just occurred which should fill us with the deepest 
thankfulness and the brightest hopes. (Cheers.) 

Mr. E. Grimwape, of Ipswich, seconded the 
resolution, and the Rev. A. HANNay, with reference 
to a similar resolution adopted by the Congrega- 
tionalists of America, said he had had it in his bag, 
but he believed it had been stolen by some member 
of the Peace Society. (Laughter.) The resolution 
was carried with acclamation. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 

The next business was the reading by the Rev. 
J. A. Macrapyen, M. A., of Manchester, of a paper 
on the subject of The Education of the Young in 
Religion, regarded as a Pastoral Question.” He 
guarded against its being supposed that there was 
any intention of interfering with the duties of 
parents, but there was a supplementary sphere 
open to ministers. The paper explained the plan 
adopted by the reader for taking up the children at 
an early age, and retaining them in progressive 
classes to an advanced period. He was strongly in 
favour of catechetical instruction ; the old prejudice 
against it was an ignorant one. In these days of 
shortening sermons, more class instruction was 
absolutely needed ; and in this way ministers would 
be able to avail themselves largely of lay help, both 
female and male. 

The Rev. R. Atutorr, of Bishop’s Stortford, 
followed. He said it was a sad fact that, though 


they had more young men in their congregations, 
fewer and fewer of them were being added to the 
church. Had the church hen a nursing 


mother in the case of the children? More advice 
might be given to parents from the pulpit. He 
doubted that children had now too much home 
licence. Parents ought tointerfere more in respect 
of the dangerous literature now flooding the 
country. The young might be made ter use of 
in helping the service of song in their chapels. 
They might also be judiciously introduced earlier 
to the Lord's table. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. H. T. Rossouns, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, following up the subject, urged that the 
recent movements in respect of elementary educa- 
tion made it more and more necessary for them to 
attend to religious instruction. He dealt with the 
matter under the three heads of Sunday-schools, 
parental influence, and ministerial labours. He 
was in favour of special children’s sermons, and of 
the young being more interested in the practical 
support of the chapels they belonged to. He gave 
some graphic details of his own experience. 

The Rev. J. Comper Gray, of Halifax, then 
read a paper on The Education of the Young in 
Religion regarded as a Sunday-school Question.” 
Like a previous speaker, he advised entertaining 
instruction. He was not in favour of the new 
theory of ‘‘fewer teachers and better.” 
advantageous in every respect rather to multiply 
teachers. He recommended teachers’ preparation 
classes. It would be better, too, for teachers to be 


formally assigned to their work by the church, 
instead of the present haphazard mode of devolving 


everything upon the superintendents. 


The Rev. J. Hurcutnson, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
that the mode in which Mr. Forster, on 


| behalf of the political power, had dealt with ele- 


The Union te eanvineat tant dg ap ATS ‘mentary instruction forced them to attend at once 
to this matter. 


It would be wise on the part of 


the churches to show more liberality in the matter 


of school builJings, both in the matter of con- 


veniences respecting health and also as to tasteful- 


their position as Nonconformists compelled them to 


the appropriate weapons of warfare ; but they were | 


| 


ness. (Hear, hear.) More class rooms should be 
provided for the elder scholars. Every large town, 
moreover, ought to have a teachers’ college, to fit 
them more efficiently for their work. Ministers 
might have training classes for their own teachers 
in the winter months, better aa ey them on the 
subjects of Biblical history and of the Christian 
evidences. Modern literature made this indis- 
pensable. Above all, let there be an — road 
from the school to the church, by which the young 
might approach them in communion, (Hear, hear.) 


It was 


* 


~~ 


aw 
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Mr. F. J. Hart By, in — ary: the view that | mencement of the proceedings, of which the follow- 


religious education is the work of the church, said 
the Sunday-school was almost the only way in 
which the church was seeking to discharge its duty ; 
bence it became of im ce to inquire 
done by the church was 
being done. He did not like to pit the Snnday- 
school portion of their churches against the non- 
Sanday-school portion, and 
distinct parties, one fin fault with the other, 
but was free to acknow! that whatever was 
being done in the Sunday-school was being done by 
the church. Was the church doing all for the 
— 2 that its importance demands? They 
= cua and better teachers. One 
van e class system, as against the 
large, . that the teacher could be the r of 


must fall to the ground. Was it 
Sanday-schools so much to the care of the youngest, 
the least educated, and the least e ienced mem- 
bers of their churches? A much smaller number of 
the educated classes of the community in their 
churches were found in the Sunday-schools of 
the present day than used to be the case. He 
u upon the ministers to do all they could to 
raise the status of the Sunday-school, and point to 
it as a work of importance which might and ought 
to absorb the energies of the most educated and 
intelligent men and women of position that their 
churches contained. The teachers must be im- 

ved. The Sunday-school Union had recently 
issued a proposition to bring teachers under a local 
examination, with a view of making them more and 
more reading and thinking persons. In many places, 
as in Birmingham and Bristol, ministers had given 
courses of lectures in the three departments of 


Scriptural knowledge—the evidence of Christianity 


and the principles and art of teaching. Some 2,600 
had been presented to the examiners on 
hese subjects from some 1,300 or 1,400 teachers 
from different parts of the country, and 800 certi- 
ficates of competency had been given. He referred 
to the Sunday-schools of Germany, and traced the 
uietness — order prevailing those institutions to 
the circumstance that the 8 children had been 
well trained and disciplined du the week. 

Dr. Morton Broww said he believed the first 

thing pastors had to do in looking at this great 
uestion was to try and impress the parents both of 
the Sunda -school children, and in their congrega- 
tions, with their solemn responsibilities. Just as 
the centre was strong, so were the families. He 
— ry liked the idea that children should be 
ht forward in the church under the respon- 
sibility of their own ts. With reference to 
Bible-classes, it was of the utmost moment to get 
the y ple gathered together at as early a 
time of life as possible, not simply under the 
teachers or deacons, but to be associated with 
themselves as ministers, and to get to feel that they, 
next to their parents, were their best friends. They 
ht to strive continually to make the Bible-class 
cient. He found that it became a theological 
training-class, from which he could obtain teachers 
for the Sunday-school as — were required. He 
s y the provision of class-rooms, without 
which the work could not be properly carried on, 
and su the plan initiated by the Sunday- 
school Union, of having courses of lectures for the 
teachers and the local examinations. 

Mr. Henry Heat remarked that they had too 
little believed in their power of making little chil- 
dren Christian children. The future of Congrega- 
tionalism greatly depended upon this. 

The Rev. T. G. Horton thought their denomina- 
tion had greatly neglected the spiritual culture of 
children. Halt their members ought to be youn 
~~ He condemned the separating system o 

ildren’s churches. They were not for frightenin 
— ty ae terrors, but pone to woo an 
win them, by the intermingling of grace with their 
hearts from the earliest . Each church had 
the power of making a rule as to age, say eighteen 
years, when members should take part in the busi- 
ness of the chureh. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. Pippuck was of opinion that they might 
learn something from the recent action of the 
Church of England in the division of districts, and 
availing themselves of lay help by gentlemen and 
lady visitors. In Wales there was a very advan- 
tageous close connection between the churches and 
the adults of the Sunday-schools. More use onght 
to be made of their young men ; the rural districts 
were a field for effort. (Hear, hear. ) 

The Rev. Joun Dickenson said if they did not 
educate the rising generation denominationally as 
well as — , they would be drawn largely 
away from them by the seductions of Ritualism. 

Mr. ASHWORTH BRidds urged amore complete 
mingling of the children of all classes of their 
co ations—the rich as well as the poor in the 
Sunday-schools. It would t:nd to} heal clas; div.- 
sions in society. 

The Rev. Mr. TRrrrox suggested that lay help 
should be more drawn upon. 

After remarks from two or three other speakers, 
the session was adjourned at half-past one o'clock. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 
CHURCH FINANCE. 

This subject was considered at a sectional meeting 
on Wednesday afternoon, presided over by Mr. R. 
SIncLarr, of — com 

Mr. CaRvELL WILLIAMs read a paper at the com- 


of them as two 


ing is asummary :—He commenced by remarking 
on the fact that, notwithstanding the practigal im. 
ae of the subject, it had hitherto ived 
t little attention at the hands of the Congrega- 
tional Union. There had been no systematic 
attempt to ascertain the various methods adopted 
by Congregational Churches to raise funds for reli- 
gious purposes, with a view to supply deficiencies 
and correct admitted evils. The whole subject had 
been treated with too much reserve, instead of being 
placed in the category of practical questions, on the 
right settlement of which the comfort and efficiency 
of ministers and the p of Christian Churches 
greatly depénded. For want of good financial 
methods even wealthy congregations sometimes 
found it difficult to defray the ordinary expenses of 
Divine worship ; and, while foreign missions were 
liberally supported, the ministry at home was but 
adequately maintained. It was frequently found 
easier to raise large sums to build churches and 
schools than to raise the smaller amounts annually 
required to maintain them ; because in the one case 
enthusiasm was excited which could not be expected 
in connection with regularly recurring demands. In 
addition to the general reasons for inquiry, there 
were special reasons arising out of the circumstances 
of the times. In recent years there had been ini- 
tiated two movements having an important — 
on the subject. A section of Episcopalians h 
formed an association, which carried on — — 
age inst the riation of sittings in churches, 
— insisted on the adoption of the offertory in 
lieu of pew-rents. The members of that society 
advocated voluntaryism with all the zeal of avowed 
voluntaries, and collections were now so common in 
connection with Church of England services that 
it was ceasing to be the wretched boast of that 
Church that the religion of its members cost them 
nothing. Others had advocated systematic bene- 
ticence, and the system of weekly storing for bene- 
volent and religious purposes ; and the Kev. John 
Ross had done so with great skill, energy, and per- 
severance. It was, however, not known to what extent 
the weekly offering was adopted, asa means of sup- 
porting the ministry or Divine worship, or both ; 
while there wasdiversity in regard to the machinery 
employed. The principle appeared to be adopted 
by new congregations, but conservatism or timidity, 
in many cases, stood in the way of its adoption by 
older bodies. Further information was needed as 
a means of influencing opinion, so that, if the idea 
were a sound one, it might be generally adopted. 
The weightiest reason for the inquiry recommended 
by the writer was the absolute necessity for increas- 
ing ministerial incomes, if they wished to secure the 
services of able and cultivated men as religious 
teachers. If the increased cost of living filled many 
with apprehension, it was yet more serious for the 
poor clergy of all denominations ; for their means 
were likely ti diminish while their necessities in- 
creased. They could not raise their prices like 
manufacturers, nor could they resort to strikes like 
mechanics; they, more than other men, were ex- 
pected to eschew worldly ny te of securing an 
adequate income. There should be a general move- 
ment for increasing ministers’ incomes at a given 
rate—say fifteen or twenty per cent., which would 
rarely be beyond the necessities of the case, and 
would lighten the cares of many good men, and, 
eventually, promote the efficiency of the churches. 
It would also show that while they claimed for the 
ministers equality with those of the Establishment, 
they did not withhold from them the means of 
sustaining the position which their attainments and 
usefulness entitled them to occupy, Would such 
an effort succeed? Not if made alone; for there 
must be not only increased liberality, but new veins 
of wealth must be opened, and the old ones be more 
thoroughly worked. The middle classes were 
getting rich, but were not giving in proportion to 
their increased means, and it was forgotten that 
many of the working classes were now so well paid 
that they were better able to give for religious 
purposes than some who occupied what were con- 
sidered higher social positions. The practical sug- 
gestion with which the paper closed was that there 
should be convened a conference of those represen- 
tatives of the Congregational Churches who had 
mort interest in, and Knowledge of, the subject, 
which should be thoroughly frankly discussed, 
with a view toinfluence and guide the churches. 


Mr. F. G. Hartvey, of London, moved a resolu- 
tion expressing the opinion that it was desirable 
that this Union should convene a conference of 
deacons and other lay representatives of the 
churches, for the pu of considering, and sug- 
gesting improvements in, the modes of raising money 
or the support of religion, and especially for secu- 
ring an increase in ministerial stipends. He thought 
it would be discreditable to the laity if the existing 
state of things continued. He also thought that if 
the idea were carried out in a business-like way, 
the proposed conference would be- valuable public 
opinion in regard to finance required to be raised. 

e considered that they were pampering the work- 
ing classes, many of whom were better off than the 
clerk or shopkeeper. 

Mr. D. Prarr thought that ministers should 
preach more than they did on Christian giving. If 
the chapel debts of a whole county could be cleared 


off—as they had been—surely poor churches could 
be helped. The weekly offering was good if sup- | 


rer eee A but the people wanted training for it. 
e thought that many deacons were too old, and 
should give place to younger men. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, of Leicester, said no one plan 
would suit all places. ‘They should take the con- 


gregations into their confidence ; whereas now no 
accounts were rendered to them. 

Mr. Lee, of Manchester, was disappointed that 
his suggestion that a conference should be held was 
not acted upon in 1867. He recommended that, 
before the conference was convened there should be 
local gatherings to discuss the question and appoint 
delegates. | 

Mr. MarsuHatt, of Hornsey, thought the churches 
were not niggardly, but that they were not properly 
informed. 

The Rev. S. Goopatt, of Durham, sail that the 
incomes of the agents in his county had been in- 
0 a 
Mr. Lacon, of Attercliffe, thought that while 
deacons should be the medium of communication 
with the church, they should not be held respon- 
sible for its financial condition. 

The Rev. A. Hannay said he should be prepared 
to assist in taking steps to convene a conference. 

Mr. Carvett WILIAus doubted whether local 
bodies would be in a condition to discuss the sub- 
ject until it had been dealt with by a conference. 

The Rev. H. Romonxs hoped there would not be 
delay. He thought local bodies would look at the 
matter in too local a light. 

The Rev. R. Ann thought they should raise the 

eneral tone of the Church in regard to Ir 
fle objected to leaving financial matters in the 
hands of deacons, who should assist the minister in 
spiritual work. 

The CHAIRMAN said that while church — 

uired to be brought into business, business-like 
habits were much required in the church. There 
was a great waste of power in the present financial 
system; six men often doing what one covld do— 
whereas the best man should be selected for 
financial work, other work being done by others. 
He thought the proposed conference would do a 
vast amount of good. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously, and 
the proceedings closed. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


At three o'clock a sectional meeting was held in 
St. James’s-street Chapel; Mr. W. J. Stent, of 
Warminster, in the chair. The object was to 
discuss The Attitude of the Church towards the 
Temperance Movement.” A paper was read by 
the Rev. J. CALVERT, of Atterclitfe. He referred 
to the recent declaration by 250 eminent medical 
men on the subject of alcohol. The position of the 
church in this matter was anomalous and unsatis- 
factory. But did not every minister, every Sunday- 
school teacher, every home missionary, know that 
drink was the great frustrator of their efforts? 
The church ought to alter her attitude towards the 
temperance movement, and to make it her own. 
People outside were wearying of her neutrality. 
Why were they so behind their sister churches in 
America? Nothing short of the entire suppression 
of this evil ought to content them. (Applause.) 
He believed that that church which was most 
closely identified with the cause of the people 
would be the church of the future; and nothing so 
hindered the social comfort, as well as the moral 
well-being of society, as our drinking customs. It 
was a remarkable and deplorable fact that in 1870 
there were spent in Great Britain 108,000,000/. 
sterling upon intoxicating drinks, and only 
2,000,000/. for the support of all the benevolent 
societies of the land. 

The Rev. J. B. RonkRTSON, of Bradford, defended 
the temperance movement against charges of too 
violent advocacy. The Rev. G. M. Murpuny, of 
London, gave statistics as to the Bands of Hope, 
the G Templar Order, &c. The Rev. F. Wac- 
STAFF moved a resolution affirming that the time 
was fully come for calling on ther churcle: t» 
identify themselves more closely with the tem- 
perance movement. He asked whether they had 
not office-bearers among them who derived their 
income from the traffic. For himself, he would 
neither give nor receive the Lord’s Supper in wine 
that could intoxicate; nor would he join in 
fellowship with a man for whose business prosperity 
he could not pray; nor would he as far as he 
could help it, receive money gifts derived from the 
source of that traffic. The Rev. Mr. Fiddixs, of 
— — rose and protested that this was im- 
moderate, and a 1 which would work evil. 
(Hear, hear.) The ev. Mr. HNOILL, while 
generally approving the temperance movement, 
expressed a fear that if what he heard of the Good 
Templars was true, they would give trouble to some 


of the churches, and would have to be opposed. 
(Loud cries of No, no.] They showed, he was 
informed, a tendency to put temperance before 
| 1 
ie Rev. Mr. THompson seconded the resolution. 
The Rev. Mr. Prout, alluding to the difficult 
uestion of sacramental wine, urged that they 
should avoid making teetotalism a cause of un- 
christian schism and division. 

The Rev. Mr. -Danret defended the Good 
Templars, who, he said, in two years, had multi- 
plied from 200 to 200,000. On the subject 
of sacramental wine, he said they could not hope to 
put drink away out of the country so long as they 
gave it a place on the table of the Lord. 

After some further discussion the resolution was 
put and passed. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

A public meeting was held on Wednesday even- 
ing in the Mechanics’ Hall, under the presidency of 
Mr. J. Manning, mayor of — — There 
was a very large gathering. The Rev. Dr. Morton 
BROWN opened the proceedings by prayer. 
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The CHArRMAN, after referring to the cireum- 
stance that he had presided last year at one of the 
meetings of the Church Congress at Nottingham, 
offered his cordial greeting to the members of the 
peg a mang Union on the occasion of their visit 
to the town. Nonconformists, he said, did not, like 
Churchmen, claim apostolic succession; but they 
claimed the apostolic spirit, and desired the pro- 
mulgation of apostolic doctrine. 

The Rev. Samve. Pearson, of Liverpool, then ad- 
dressed the meeting on the probable results of dis- 
establishment to the progress of Christian truth. 
He contended that there was no reason why the 
policy of disestablishment, which had been applied 
to the Irish Church, should not be also applied to 
the English and Scotch Churches. The present 
condition of the Church was such as to justify 
the belief that it could not much longer remain as a 
political institution. And the advancing position 
of Nonconformist Churches was such as to 
lead to the conviction that the days of the Establish- 
(Cheers.) A general sense 
the people led to the same con- 
clusion. If Mr. Miall succeeded in converting the 
people to his views, they might, perhaps, be carried 
out by the present Premier. Ifnot, perhaps by him 
whom they call Diazy. (Laughter.) Not a particle 
of spiritual life would be lost by disestablishment, 
and one beneficial result would be that Churchmen 
would know what doctrines their Church really 
taught, and would not be scandalised by seeing such 
diverse parties swearing to the same creeds—he 
might say swearing at the same creeds. Another 
benefit would be, after the first feeling of bitterness 
had passed away, the prevalence of an enlarged 
spirit of charity among different religious sections, 
who would become weary of intolerance, and would 
learn to co-operate with each other in the great work 
of national evangelisation and social reform. Mr. 
Pearson referred to other benefits which would arise 


-from disestablishment, and his speech, which wasa 


highly successful one, was loudly applauded. 
he Rev. J. P. Giepstong, of London, delivered 
the next address, which dealt chiefly with the 
uestion of a religious revival among the Noncon- 
ormist Churches. The speaker —— to the 
effects of such a revival upon the individual, upon 
the church as an organisation, and upon national 
morality. With reference to the latter point he 
dwelt especially on national dishonesty, intem- 
perance, and impurity, and contended that only a 
revival of religion could effectually repress these 
evils, bring about a simplicity, of national life, and 
roduce a large-hearted liberality among professing 
hristians. He then alluded to the — 1 effects 
of a religious revival upon the disestablishment of 
the National Church. One effect, he said, would be 
to change a large mass of dead material into a 
thinking, feeling Christian power in the nation, and 
this would la associate itself with free churches, 
and partake o their spirit. In this way men would 
ual in the sight of the law 
2 14 as they were — in the sight of the law of 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers, of Clapham, next 
addressed the meeting, in the absence of the Rev. 
Dr. Halley. He dwelt on the various aspects of 
the Bennett judgment towards the Church of 
England, the law of England, the people of 
England, and towards Nonconformists. The 
judgment, he said, had altered the character of the 
Anglican Church, and her relation to the people, 
and had undone the work of the Reformers ; it had 
humiliated English law, and permitted the High- 
Church clergy to set it at defiance ; it had virtually 
tolerated, if it had not approved, the doctrine of 
the Real Presence. With regard to Evangelical 
Churchmen who did not secede, much commisera- 
tion should be felt for them in their painful posi- 
tion, and it should be remembered that their 
catechism taught that one of man’s chief obligations 
was to do his duty in that station of life to which 
it had pleased God to callhim. (Laughter.) He 
would not impute sordid motives to them ; he 
believed they were largely influenced by the belief 
that if they seceded the Established Church would 
be altogether given up to Ritualiem; but he 
honoured the men who, like Capel Molyneux, were 
able to take a wider view, and who refused to 
sanction the new teaching which the Bennett 
judgment had declared to be legal. Mr. Rogers 
then referred to the attitude of the Broad Church 
party, disavowed any sympathy with their want of 
a detinite thedlogy, and —— that Congrega- 
tionalists had no desire to be included in their wide, 
4 Especially the judgment 
of the Privy Council, he contended, was an addi- 
tional reason for disestablishment, and he called 
upon Nonconformists to enter with spirit into the 

t conflict to which they were summoned. Mr. 
ogers concluded an eloquent speech amid loud 
and long-continued applause. 

The Rev. R. W. DALE moved, and the Rev. Dr. 
KENNEDY seconded, a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, which was unanimously carried, 

The CHarrMAN briefly replied, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 

On Thursday morning the sittings of the Union 
were resumed in Castle-gate Chapel, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of Stepney. 
There was again a large attendance both of mini- 
sters and laymen. 

IRELAND. 

The President introduced to the assembly the 
Rev, G. P. Jarvis, from Limerick, who was cor- 
dially received, and — 48 the kind regards 
which the Congregationalists in Ireland felt for the 


Congregational Union of England and Wales. He | 
found in a little book issued by Dr. M‘Auslane that 
there was the following sentiment abroad amongst 
the English churches as to the work in Ireland :-— 
„Our stations and churches in Ireland are doing 
little or no The money granted ts them 
might be much more advantageously expended in 
other spheres. It is useless to maintain them from 
year to year. Let them decay and die.” Now, 
they were not decaying, and did not intend to die. 
(Cheers.) If the Irish missions were decaying, 
whose fault was it? They did not carry on the 
Irish work at their own cost and charges; but they 
were there through British inflaence and by their 
means. It had said that only 300 Congrega- 
tional churches contributed to the support of 
British missions; but not more than 100 out of 
2,000 Congregational churches gave anything to 
the support of the Irish Evangelical Society, and 
the total amount received direct from the churches 
themselves did not exceed 1,500/, If the Irish 
churches were decaying, then, the fault was 


theirs, and not that of the brethren labouring 


in Ireland. They were, in fact, sustaining 
those missions on a kind of starvation allowance. 
This ought not to be. They had been endeavouring 
to sow in Ireland the glorious Gospel of Christ, but 
they had forgotten to feed the ground with the 
nourishment which it demanded, and vet they ex- 
pected it to yield a huudred fold. Such a thing 
was absolutely impossible. Some English churches 
had been expecting that the invalid in Ireland 
should recover whilst they had been taking all the 
nourishment themselves. He really had thought 
better things of them. Asa proof that the Irish 
cause was not going to die, he mentioned that at 
the annual meetings of the Congregational Union, 
at Belfast, in September, the third day’s sitting was 
devoted to a consideration of the religious state of 
the churches, and after hearing earnest and affecting 
reports from the brethren, the Union passed a 
resolution thanking God for prosperity and re- 
newing their consecration to the work, the more 
faithfully to proclaim the Gospel to the people. He 
thenjquoted letters from Strabane, Coleraine, — 
derry, and Lisburn, showing pro in their 
churches, and he added that even in the Catholic 
Church there were many Irishmen who had listened 
to the truth of Christ in consequence of the Congre- 
gationalists, but who, nevertheless, could not be 
expected to brave the persecution which would be 
inevitable if they renounced the traditions in which 
they had been nursed ; these had, however received 
the Gospel to the salvation of their souls. He urged 
them for the sake of their Nonconformity and of 
Christ not to give up their Irish missions. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Rev. J. Currre (St. Andrew's) was next in- 
troduced as the representative of the Scottish Con- 
gational Union. They in Scotland, though they 

id not send delegates to Ireland, still did not for- 
get that country ; and he hoped in a few weeks to 
e the instrument, as 9 trustee under a will, of 
sending 500/. to the Irish Evangelical Society. He 
was commissioned to convey to them the best 
wishes of the churches of their order north of the 
Tweed. They did not require to be told that Con- 
gregationalists formed a comparatively small body 
in Scotland ; but they took comfort from the fact 
that they were not so few in England. Might the 
Lord increase them more and more! It had been 
said that they in Scotland were indebted for the 
tirst seeds of Congregationalism to Oliver Cromwell, 
his chaplains, and his soldiers. Well, it was an 
interesting fact that there was something very much 
like Congregationalism in Scotland long before the 
Commonwealth. Scotland was still 4 
to a great extent; but then, the Presbyterianism of 


‘to-day was very different from that of former times. 


It had more of the Congregational element in it. 


There was a time when the Presbytery ruled with a | 


very high hand, and called to order ministers who 
dared to use notes in the pulpit, and to quote 
Shakespeare. They rejoiced now in the enlarged 
freedo:n of their Presbyterian brethren, and he re- 
joiced greatly in the pleasant exchange of fraternal 
greeting that took place the other day with 
their Presbyterian friends at Birkenhead. These 
. were a common thing in Scotland. His 
own pulpit was once occupied by a Church of Eng- 
land minister, with whom he, too, — | 
Still, as voluntaryists, they had their work to do, 
and had their testimony to bear in Scotland. The 
Ccngregational Union of Scotland was a different 
institution from that of Englard and Wales. It 
existed for different ends, viz., to give aid to 
necessitous churches, to support itinerancy, and to 
raise new churches in large towns. For some years 
past a discussion had been going on amongst them 
in the north as to altering the constitution of their 
Union, so as to make it legitimate to discuss 
ublic — — so as to bring their influence to 
on Parliament. This had been a vexed ques- 
tion, and had even threatened to become a bone of 
contention ; but at the last meeting it was dis 
of satisfactorily to all parties, The constitution of 
the Union ro as it was. They had founded 


a new institut, which had not received its name, 
but he —— it as a conference, and it was to 
have a platform on which such questions could be 
discussed, and thus they could bring their influence 
to bear upon the Houses of Parliament. He knew 
they would be branded as political Dissenters, 
but the effeot would be to cate the churches 
in all those matters that were coming to 
the front, and they in Scotland would be found 
acting in concert with their brethren in England 
and Wyles, The first thing done in that conference 


* — — 


was to send a petition to Parliament on the educa- 
tion question in accordance with the — — ex- 
pounded and enforced by Mr. Dale. With reference 
to disestablishment, they were sound to the core, 
The fact is, public opinion was quite ripe on that 
subject. Even the Scoeman newspaper, which was 
an immense power in Scotland, though it tried to 
find fault with the present agitation on that ques - 
tion, had had to confess that an Establishment as 
such could never grow, and that it was now like a 
tree marked and girdled for felling. (Cheers.) As 
to their own position in Scotland, their Union had 
carried on a good work, and the churches were still 
doing a great work, not only where they were 
located, but by sending to the towns and villages 
some of their best members and deacohs. he 
Union was devoting more attention to raising new 
causes in large towns, especially Glasgow. Their 
theolcgical institution had a staff of three profes- 
sors, who had the confidence of the churches. 
There other institutions were financially in a thri- 
ving state, and they had fortunately not to come to 
England to beg for funds, but only for sympathy 
and prayer. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


M. le Pasteur Ebw. pr Pressexse, D. D., Mem- 
ber of the National Assembly of France, was then 
introduced to the meeting by the President, who, 
on behalf of the Union, gave him a hearty welcome 
for his own sake, as an author and a minister, and 
for his father’s sake—who was intimately connect« 
with the system of Bible colporteuts in France, the 
accounts which the Christiah public of England 
real from fine to time respecting that system 
having greatly tended to strengthen their faith in 
the Bible as the Word of God and the true regen - 
rator of the nations—and for the sake of his coun- 
try, which had gone through such a severe political 
ordeal of late years. On presenting himself, Dr, 
Pressensé was received with much cordiality, the 
large assembly rising to their feet and loudly 
cheering their visitor. He spoke in French, at 
great length, on the State of Religion ih France,” 
the Rev. R. S. Ashton acting as translator. He 
said it was with deep emotion that he had listened 
to the words of the chairman, which had thoroughly 
touched his heart, referring as they did to the 
sorrows of his country and to a name that would 
ever be near and sacred to him. Let him begin 
with expressing his deep s tnpathy with the Con: 
gregational churches of Eng and, which in 80 
especial a mahner represented the Gospel and 
liberty in the Church, His subject was the reli- 
gious condition of France. He could not ehtef 
into any details on that matter. He must omit all 
reference to politics; but he could not forget 
that the wounds of hit bleeding and mutilated 
country need be probed with a very delicate hand. 
Allow him further to say that Protestantism as a 
State religion had not honoured it in the eyes of 
his country during its late ordeal. The religious 
aspects of France might be thus described i—The 
dominant religion had become more and more 
hostile to liberty, and consequently Liberalism was 
becoming more ahd moreirreligious. The predomi- 
nance of Romanism should not be looked upon as a 
fatality peculiar to the race; for they could not 
forget the glorious reformation which took place in 
the 16th century in France, or the partial reforma: 
tion which occurred in the 17th century, and it 
might be said that if the latter reformation had not 
been crushed, the destinies of France would have 
been materially altered, and she would not have 
been in her present condition. But France of her 
own accord rejected the reformation of both those 
centuries, and of late she had come to accept very 
thoroughly Romanism in its worst forms; and on 
July 18, 1870, she appeared to consummate her 
idolatry in the acceptance of the dogma of infalli- 
bility. Before that time there was a Liberal party 
in the Romish Church in France, but that party 
had bowed down before the idol of the Vatican and 
accepted as a whole the doctrine of infallibility. 
Thus Romanism was descending lower and lower 
every day, and preventing the country from accept- 
ing true liberty, and, as they saw by the papers, 
was at the same time dragging crowds of pilgrims 
to La Salette and instilling into their minds 
the apocryphal stories of miracles. On tha 
other hand, and as a consequence of that condition 
of things in the Romish Church, democracy was 
forsaking religion, which it naturally confounded 
with Romanism. People, disgusted with what 
they saw of the Christian religion in the towns, 
were becoming more and more impious, and their 
impiety would naturally lead to tyranny. Through 
the disturbance in connection with the Commune, 
they had seen what atheistic democracy was, 
Among the higher classes there was a refined 
atheism. Renan and other men were propounding 
their doctrines, which went now into the streets, 
Between the two extremes, thank God, many souls 
were seeking for a purer religion. They were 
waiting the * —which might not be far distant. 
when they should rise and declare their desire for 
the religion of Christ in its purity. Let them, 
then, not be discouraged. What were the duties 
incumbent on them as evangelical Christians? 
First, let them be men of true liberty. Let them 
declare that that religion of servitude that they 
saw in the Romish Church was not the religion of 
God. They should rejoice that the shameful 
despotism that weighed upon France for twenty 
years had fallen. There were men in England 
who had looked upon that despotism as favourable 
to the interests of the country, for they had 


seen during its continuance that commerce 
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had flourished. But ion had been spread- 
ing, and souls had been ishi 

its influence. Let him also remind them that 
what was being done in Prussia was in opposi- 
tion to liberty and the principles which they as 
evangelical Christians were bound to ess. He 
had no sympathy with the Jesuits ; but he thought 
it most impolitic to use themselves the weapons 
they were accustomed to use, and to against 
them laws which were con to all the principles 
of true liberty. P had made in France 
as to liberty. The whole of the Liberal party in 
that country were now unanimous in calling for the 
abolition the budget of worship. hen he 
began to write on that subject twenty years ago it 
seemed to many utterly absurd to n it; 
but he was convinced that should a Liberal blic 
be maintained in France for twenty years longer 
they would see that budget of worshipsuppressed, and 
all religions the State. *Purther, he 
might note t in connection with the Synod 
lately held in Paris, a desire was expressed and a 
vote was come to on the subject in favour of the 
separation of the Church from the State. It might 
be hoped, and even expected, that the separation of 
those two powers by the breaking up of the official 
framework would hasten on the religious reforma- 
tion of France, and that when religion had thus 
been freed from the dominion of the State there 


would be a revival throughout the country, which 
would come about in connection with licism. 
After what he heard at the Cologne Congress he 


could not but hope that the principles enunciated 
there by the men who spoke might find an echo in 
France. Then they must look on themselves as the 
leaven in the midst of the meal. Their great duty 
as evangelical Christians was to preach Jesus Christ, 
and to appeal to men’s consciences ; to urge forward 
the inner mission, as it had been termed. The 
oa — which 4 come were — 7 — 
poor, but they represen ak sya and by 
the means of preaching, con — — missions, 
and by what was doing among the working popula- 
tion of Paris, and the institutions for teaching theo- 
logy, they were endeavouring to do the work which 
God had entrusted to them. 


The Rev. J. R. Macpoveatt, M. A., minister of 
8 of rr in 2 ve then 
introdu spoke at t length on the pro- 
— of Christian revival in Italy, He had — 

fteen years in Italy, and had through many 
trials and ents; but the great and 
blessed which had recently taken place was 
more than a reward for it all. He traced the work 
of God in Italy from the time of the earliest refor- 
mations, and showed how that while on the one 
hand the Church of Rome had crushed them, on the 
other great blessings had come out of the persecu- 
tions, ally by the settlement of the Walden- 
sians in Switzerland and the Huguenots in France. 
He then showed that the Bible, being contraband 
in Italy, it could only be introduced in a secret way, 
and how, by calling the Bible Seed,“ as it y 
was, for Jesus himself had said The seed is the 
Word of God,” he had ordered small quantities of 
that Word as ‘‘seed” through the Custom-house, 
and although he confessed that such conduct looked 
somewhat in the direction of Jesuitism, he had yet 
found that Bibles thus obtained had been greatly 
blessed. He next described the little meetings 
which they had held in upper rooms, the . 
tion of the Madiai, and traced thegrowth of vital reli- 
gion in the hearts and consciencesof not a few whohad 
not the courage at first to avow their convictions. 
Then came the war in Eu and the march of 
Victor Emmanuel on Rome. He described the en- 
trance of the troops, the joy of the city, the dis- 
comfiture of the Pope and priests, the freedom 
that ensued, and the marvellous ohanges that had 
taken place, with teloquence and power. The 
establishment of the Italian Bible Society, the sale 
of Bibles and portions of Bibles, the distribution of 
religious tracts, the 3 of Mission Churches, and 
the discussions whi taken place in Rome be- 
tween the priests and the Pro ts on the ques- 
tion whether or not Peter had been there, were all 
passed in review, and set forth as clear evidence of 
the solid growth and real character of the religious 
freedom which Italy now enjoyed. He an 
ontlino of the constitution on which the Free 
Churches are based, remarking that it contained no 
hard terms, but was a simple declaration of Evan- 
lical doctrine. These Christians, unlike their 
rethren who had founded the new Free Churches 
in Spain, and swallowed all the confession of faith 
had not even made the ordinances of Baptism an 
the Lord’s pe A term of membership, although 
both 9 observed. 7 Doctor 3 y 
ving a glowing picture e ous om 0 
taly, and by urging a yet more and en- 
tire consecration of all Christians, in these days, 
when as he believed, there was more real 


doing, and more to be done than at any time since 
the days of the A lic Church. There was more 


money sent from Rome to England, in the shape of 
Peter's pence, to corrupt the people of and, 
than was sent from d for the evangelisation 
of the whole continent, and he urged that this 


should not be so, and that they should contribute 
towards the evangelisation of the continent. 


THE WORKING MEN OF FRANCE. 


The Rev. R W. McAtt then gave an account of 
his labours amongst the working men of France. 
He said he had only been engaged in that work 
about a year, but already surprising results had 
been seen, his habit, as soon as he had acquired 


the French lan was to meet the French 
ouvriers at the corners of the streets and proclaim 
to them the glad tidings of salvation. One result 
was seen in what one of these men once said to 
him: There are tens of thousands of ouvriers in 
these districts, and we have done with the priests ; 
and if some one would only come and preach to us 
a religion of freedom and of reality, we would 
attend their services.” The object of the mission 
was to cover the neglected districts of Paris. First 
of all a mission-room was opened in Belleville, and 
the commissary of police predicted that they would 
not be able to go in consequence of the disposition 
of the people to mock at religion. But he per- 
severed ; at their first meeting there were forty 
present, at the next 100, and so their hopes were 
revived, and even the commissioner of police was 
accustomed to attend and to help them in the 
singing. They had been politely treated by the 
municipal authorities of Paris. They held two 
numerously-attended meetings of working men 
every week, besides children’s services ; and they 
intended to extend their operations, and increase 
their stations to four in number. They were 
materially assisted both by English, Swedish, and 
French friends. Several instances of good had 
resulted. They distributed large numbers of tracts. 
There were three- groups or classes of workmen 
amongst whom they had to labour—l. Men who 
were 8 in atheism and self-indulgence. 
2. Those who had no idea of religion except in the 
distorted s of a system which. they utterly 
repudiated. Those who were convinced of the 
reality of religion and were desirous of feeling its 
substantiality. There was a general disposition to 
hear the Gospel, and arrangements were being made 
to extend the operations to every district in Paris, 
for, wherever they went, attentive listeners were to 
be found. There was room for fifty ministers in 
Paris amongst the workpeople of that city. 


RELIGION ON THE CONTINENT. 
The Rev. J. B. Paton, of Nottingham, moved :— 


He said the religious revival in France had not yet 
exhausted its force or revealed its final issues. 


was doubtless true that the Catholic sentiment 
which it aroused and fostered had conduced largely 
to quicken that Ultramontane movement in France 
which revolted against the entire history and 
nius of the Anglican Church. Other causes, 
owever, were at work, such as the abolition of the 
old status of the Virgin, the reorganisation of the 
priesthood, and the uncertain power and policy of 
the secular Government that had been introduced. 
Despite the result of the revival, thus vitiated and 
rverted, it had brought forth fruits even in the 
oman Catholic Church, which, ripening from their 
seeds, would bring forth a precious harvest. What 
did they witness outside? Religious themes en- 
they coerced attention in France 
the most thoughtful and cultivated men ; 
and the needs for a religious faith for an elevated, 
stable, and orderly — life, were u by them 
in a manner which years ago would have been 
deemed incredible; and Protestantism, of which 
French Romanists used to exclaim, It is but 
dust,” was rising again from the dust. France 
drained herself of her noblest blood when in the St. 
Bartholomew's massacre, and by the edict of 
Nantes, she slew her Protestant enots, and 
bitterly had she expiated her loss. Slowly durin 
the present century Protestantism had gather 
force in France by the increase of numbers, but 
more by the capacity and social influence of its 
confessors. The Reformed Church had held its 
general synod in Paris. The last previous one was 
in 1659, and now, after the lapse of 220 years, she 
had at length been allowed to reorganise herself, 
and would no doubt soon become a free church. 
He foresaw for her a splendid destiny in France. 
These were their sister churches that were being 
formed, sisters in faith, in polity, and in discipline. 
They were of the nearest family and kinship, they 
were with them in spirit and in nature, whilst in 
origin they were in historical association with them. 
With the free churches of France their own was 
— allied. In 1830 there were no free 
oh in France. Now there were five, with 
nine chapels and nine pastors, in Paris, and 
there were forty churches in the provinces. Perhaps 
even in London, with their vast army of ministers, 
they did not command the attention, or press upon 
the convictions of men, in the way that that was 
done in Paris. Not only bad several churches sprung 
up in Paris, but men of the highest literary an 
scholastic faith acknowledged and applied the dig- 
nity, the equity, the liberty, and the purity that 
was guaranteed in the polity of those churches. 
That this was true was mainly owing to the eloquence 
and fervour of M. de Pressensé, who had expounded 
and enforced those principles, both from the pulpit, 
the press, and the tribune. The religious revival 
had not yet expended its force in France, and it 
would grow still further, and obtain for itself a still 


brighter day. Its influence had passed over Ger- 
many Instead of the Gospel being accounted a 


— phantasy, evangelical truth had conquered, 
was backed by a surer criticism, and had 
obtained the all of the universities. It 
should not be forgotten that the most powerful 
apol for Christian faith had been given to us 
from the Germans. Had that revival_darted any 
rays of light and bri over those gloomy fast- 
nesses of Rome, guarded as they were by the black 
terrors of the Inquisition? Let them look at Italy 
and Spain. Let them give thanks for what they 
had heard that morning, nor let them fail to under- 
stand what wonders the Lord had wrought in one 
day. Those countries were ten or twelve years ago 
closed not only to the words of faithfulmen, but to the 
word of God itself; now those lands, from their most 
northern mountain to their southern s 
were free to the living word and to the Church of 
God. He did not say that there was no persecution ; 
for, wherever they had a priesthood, whether in 
Italy or in England, they would have persecution ; 
but he meant that the Church no longer wielded 
the weapons of blood. Rome was free, and 
Gavagzi, that apostolic man, with a matchless 
fervour preached everywhere to his beloved Romans 
the glorious l of Christ; and the Waldensian 
churches, like their own mountain glaciers, were 
pouring down streams of the water of life upon the 
southern plains below. Little communities of 
Christians were arising, as did their own ancestral 
churches in the days of the Stuarts. In April last 
the first Spanish Evangelical church was founded, 
and now numbered twenty-one. Let them mark 
the — of the Providence of God. In 1870, 
the Pope exalted himself in his own Babylon as a 
God and proclaimed his own infallibility, amid the 
fierce thunders of the sky, reminding one of the 
— words, And there came a great voice 
out of the temple of heaven, from the throne, say- 
ing, It is done, and there were voices and thun- 
ders and lightnings.”” The very day following there 
issued that note of war which had smitten firstly the 
earthly kingdom of the Pope, which fell, he be- 
lieved, for ever. In that very year there was 
formed in Milan a free church of Christ. The 
speaker then said that the free churches of the 
continent had received more succour from other 
churches and lands than from our own. Let this 
be the day of atonement for the omission. He pro- 
ceeded to state that a free church ina State was the 
motto of modern civilisation, and it was nearing its 
consummation. The Rev. Eustace ConDER 
seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
carried. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 52 


Mr. Henry Lez, of Manchester, moved, an 
Rev. Mr. MAL, of Hadleigh, seconded, 
thanks to the friends in Nottingham, 
carried with much cordiality. The 
M‘All stated that in 1840 the Union met at Not- 


| — — with only 100 ministers and other members 


| 


| 


is year there had been 700. The Rev. A. 
HANNAY expressed the cordial satisfaction of the 
committee with all the arrangements, congratulated 
the churches on the interesting and important 
character of the meeting, and moved a vote of 
thanks to the secretary and committee, which was 
seconded by the Rev. J. H. WILsox, and heartily 
passed. 


The assembly then resolved to accept an invita- 
tion from the Congregational churches in Ipswich, 
to hold their next annual meeting in that town. 


On the motion of the Rev. Dr. SPa.pine, of 
Rotherham College, seconded by Mr. Henry 
WIr, of London, thanks were also voted, with 
much enthusiasm, to the chairman; who, in 
acknowledging the honour, paid a compliment to 
the press as well as the churches who hel 
to make the meetings so successful. The assembly 
was then closed by praise and prayer. 


SERVICE AT Sr. MARY'S CHURCH. 


On Thursday, at five o’clock, a special service was 
held at St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, by the re- 
quest of some of the members of the Union. A 
large number of clerical and some lay delegates 
were present. Evening prayer was read nearly as 
in the Church Service, and the prayer before the 
sermon was the Prayer for Unity, to be found in 
the Prayer-book, among the collects to be used on 
Coronation Day. The sermon was preached by the 
vicar, the Rev. F. Norse, from Galatians ili, 28--- 
Ve are all one in Christ Jesus,” that text being 
in the epistle for the day. The vicar said that the 
text expressed a principle which, in all their aspi- 
rations after union, should never be lost sight of 
Christian men—that they were all one in their 
truest and deepest service. His hope for Christian 
union was in the reality of Christian piety. They 
must try to look at the best, not at the worst, of 
their separate systems, Every man’s face, as ‘‘ the 
human face divine,” had something to commend it; 
but every mau’s face, also, as the face of a fallen 
man, had something to turn one from it. If they 
looked for faults, or did not look for merits, they 
would find faults. So with the church systems. 
If their weak points, failings, and sins were to be 
looked at, and their strong points, excellencies, and 
merits overlooked, the Cristian churches must for ever 
keep aloof. Standing on one common ground, and 
charitably surveying one another’s views, let them 
learn first to understand one another, and then to 
soften down their differences. Their presence that 
evening, their brotherly desire that he should be 
permitted to speak a word to them during their 
gathering, was a cheering and remarkable token 
that they were feeling at one with the members of 
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the Church of England in heart, and that they 
desired to be more at one with them. About 200 
years ago a remarkable scene took place in that 
chancel. Mr. Whitelaw, who had been vicar of 
that parish, but who retired in the memorable year 
of 1062 founded a Congregational chapel, and, 
after thirty years’ ministry, was brought there and 
buried near the vestry door. Since that day there 
could hardly have been such a gathering of Noncon- 
formists worshipping in that church as on the pre- 
sent occasion, though theirs was not the sad meet- 
ing that must have been held then. He trusted 
that the good feeling which was proved to exist 
then by such a burial in that chancel was still 
among them. The benediction concladed the 
sorvice.., 
THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


Later on in the evening a conversazione, presided 
over by Mr. Arthur ells, was held at the 
Mechanics’ Hall, and attended very numerously, 
not only by the ministers and laymen of the Con- 

tional body, but also by several ministers 
elonginy to other religious societies. The spacious 
hall presented a most agreeable appearance, some 


chaste decorations having been effected, drapery, | 


planta, &c., being the chief features. The platform 
was ornamen 
number of exotics which were the admiration of all 
who saw them. There was also improvised in con- 
nection with the soirée a kind of museum, full of 
curious objects, supplied by various friends. 

During the proceedings, the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, 
the president of the assembly, made a brief 
speech, alluding, in terms of gratitude, to the 
hospitality of the Nottingham people. He said-he 
could not forget the hospitality sh«wn at Plymouth, 
and that he was the guest of a clergyman there ; 
at another place he was also the guest of a clergy- 
man, who was also acounty magistrate ; but though 
they had different forms of belief, yet around the 
domestic hearth, and at the same table, those re- 
ligious differences departed and disappeared. It 
was said that there was one tribe of people in 
Nottingham called lambs ; but he could say for 
himselt and his brethren that during the sessions of 
their conference they had found them to be all of 
one tribe, and that they were all lambs. (Laughter. ) 
He would have a long experience of the Notting- 
ham lambs. (Cheers.) e Rev. Dr. Morton 
Brown then spoke for a few minutes, saying that 
it was a very fitting and proper thing that the pre- 

sident of the assembly should have referred to the 

t hospitality shown towards them, not only by 

e ministers and laymen connected with their own 
churches in the town of Nottingham, but it was 
also fitting and proper that they should refer to 
the local committee, who had very carefully 
recorded their services, and prepared for them. 
They owed them a deep debt of gratitude, not 
only for 8 local arrangements for their 
reception, but for the holding of such profitable 
and spiritually advan us meetings. (Cheers.) 
He then recapitulated the chief topics dealt with 
during the sessions of the Union, making especial 
reference to the paper read by the Rev. A. Thom- 
son. He (the speaker) said he should be sorry if 
it went forth to the world, especially from the 
er Union, that there was anything 
. ousy towards the temperance movement or 
G Templarism ; for these were organisations 
which were doing a great and a grand work for the 
elevation of the community. The sentiment having 
been most enthusiastically taken up by the large 
assembly, the Rev. J. MATHEsoN responded, and 
the company again betook themselves either to 
coffee and tea, or to an inspéction of the many 
curious articles which were on view. 

At the Albion Cha Sneinton, a devotional 
service was held, the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, B. A., 
of Bishop's Stortford, and the Rev. W. F. Clarkson, 
B. A., of Lincoln, being the speakers. 


— —„—-—ę— 


MEETING FOR WORKING MEN, 


On Friday night a public meeting for working 
men in connection with the meeting of the Union 
was held in the Mechanics’ Hall, Nottingham, 
when there was a large attendance. The hull, 
which had been prettily decorated for the soiree of 
the pers night, presented a pleasing appearance, 
much of the ornamentation being unremoved. As 
announced, the chair was taken by Mr. Charles 
Reed, M. P.; but as that gentleman did not arrive 
in the town until after the meeting had commenced, 
Mr. Henry Lee, of Manchester, presided for a short 
time until the member for Hackney could put in 


an ce. The proceedings having be 
al pened | p gs g been 
raith, 


0 0 prayer was offered by the Rev. 
— Gal after which l 


r. Grondx Potrzer—who was very cordially 
received—in addressing the meeting, said that in 
these days of religious conferences and congresses it 
was almost difficult to know what was best to 
say at meetings of this kind. His position that 

on his part, because 


—— was taken voluntaril 
when asked to attend ond tebe part in the pro- 
consented ; for, having 


i he had readil 
taken interest in almost every social and poli- 
tical movement of the last fifteen years, he thought 
it was now his turn to help religious men the 
movément to pe, a men into their chapels 
and churches. (Cheers.) He was not accustomed 
to talk religion to his fellow working men out of 
season, and those who knew him best would 
testify that in any of the undertakings in which 
they worked together he had not thought it 
wise to bring religion forward. Working men 


were nowadays being sought by all kinds of per- 


| 


with evergreens, ferns, and a | 


man of England was a most 
wonderful being—the bishop wanted to lay hold of 
him, and so did the deans and the canons; mini- 
sters and religious teachers also wanted him ‘to 
come among them. (Applause.) During the 
fifteen years he had been connected with political 
and social movements he had been seen working 
men’s wages raised, their hours of labour reduced, 
their circumstances improved, their right as citizens 
secured, and in every way, morally, socially, and 
intellectually, they had advanced. But there was 
something beyond and above all this. (Loud 
cheers.) The Bishop of Winchester last week, at 
Leeds, said that working men must not be talked 
out of their humanity. (Laughter.) Now he 
would like that bishop and all other bishops livin 

in agricultural districts to get the humanity o 
some of their fellow-men recognised, for there were 
were yet many who were leoked on as mere beasts 
of burden instead of as human beings. (Loud 
applause.) He was not present to talk them out 
of their humanity, but to say a few words which 
he thought would be useful and practical to that 
meeting. With their permission he would say a 
few words on the advantages of attending religious 
services on Sundays. Everywhere, lately, it had 
been said that their chapels and churches were half 
empty, and that working men did not attend the 


sons; the — 


services; and he believed it was now a desideratum 


— 


how to get them there. The Christian religion was 
a reality—neither natural nor physical science, as 
antagonistic to it, for the more they know of these 
sciences, the more they know of the works and will 
of God. (Cheers.) A grain of dust was the thought 
of God. God's power made it, and His wisdom 
gave it the qualities and properties it possessed— 
(cheers)—and geologists tell us what these are. 
A grain of dust could no more go from God's pre- 
sence than he or they could. (Hear.) If they looked 
at all created things in that light, they would say 
with the psalmist, The heavens declare the glor 
of God, and the firmanent showeth His handiwork,” 
or with Christ, ‘“‘ Consider the lilies how they 
grow, they toil not, neither do they spin, yet 
Solomon in all his glory is not arrayed like 
one of these.” (Applause.) Then what was 
the religion he asked them to attend to? Why, 
it was love God supremely, and man truly. 
(Cheers.) When Jesus was asked what was 
the first commandment, he said, ‘‘ Love God with 
all your heart, and your neighbour as yourself.” 
(Hear, hear.) He found that could be done, and 
though it was hard to live a truly Christian life, he 
found that millions of his fellow-men did do it. 
(Loud cheers.) There was nothing harder than to 
be a Christian. Many evil things were said of 
them; many bitter things were said about them, 
and so it had been said in all ages. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, he wished to say to them that the 
Christian Sabbath should be regarded as a day of 
rest and worship. They heard that the Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
(Hear, hear.) The Sabbath was a provision for man 
to rest from physical labour, rest from bodily 
fatigue, and rest from worldly care, in order that 
his y might be refreshed, and his life of toil 
lightened and cheered. (Applause.) No institution 
had been more blessed to the labouring man’s wel- 
fore than the Sabbath. To the proper observation 
of the Sabbath England owed her happiness, her 
A , her influence, and her liberty. (Cheers. ) 
here there was no recognition of the Sabbath, 
crime, immorality, and ignorance abounded. (Hear, 
hear.) But where it was rightly observed, order 
prevailed, morals were promoted, people were ele- 
vated, and the nation exalted. (Loudcheers.) The 
Sabbath was absolutely intended for man’s real 
welfare, and his best interests demanded that it 
should be re ed as a provision of God for man’s 
ral and spiritual good. (Hear, hear.) The 
should be valued as the greatest boon 
ad. (Hear, hear.) It gave them the 
- 5 ag sang of meeting their fellow-men, whether 
they were rich or r, in the presence of their 
common Father, where they might confess their 
sins and infirmities, and express their belief in 
the common Saviour. (Hear, hear.) But for 
the institution of the Sabbath, where would there 
be any recognition of our common brotherhood, 
and of our equality beforeGod? (Loud cheers.) 
He could say then that it would not be for the good 
of any country, or any men, to devote the Sabbath 
to labour or amusement. ( Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) Here arises the question as to how far 
those men are right who are urging on the move- 
ment for opening our museums and picture-galleries 
on Sunday. e emphatically declared as his 
opinion that the primary objects of the Sabbath 
are rest and worship, but whether recreation is 
lawful and right on Sunday he was not prepared to 
say. (Cheers.) 11 was the opening of these 
places required? Not by those who attend places 
of worship. Those who wanted these places opened 
said it was better to go to places of amusement 
and recreation than the public-house. He said so 
too. But was it gay ob o there on Sunday. 
He had laboured to get the half-holiday on Saturday, 
in order that men could get amusement and recrea- 
tion on week-days. (Cheers.) Now, religious people 
must meet the movement for getting e museums 
opened on a Sunday, not by bi and narrow- 
ness, but b ing the — 4 ere was time 
enough in the week to go and see those 8 80 
that they might render unto Cesar the thin 
which were Cœsar's, and unto God the things whic 
were God’s.” (Cheers.) It was much better to 
work a little less in the six days than deprive God 
of worship an! themselves of rest on 


Sun 
men 


unday in | 


order to create mountains of gold for the monopoly 
of a few. (Cheers.) Let * preacher and 
teacher meet that movement by telling the working 
men they wanted them to have their time in the 
week to get recreation, and leave the seventh for 
worship, as it would conduce to their rest and 
happiness in this world, and in the life hereafter. 
(Applause.) The speaker then went on to look at 
the effect of Sunday observance on the labour- 
ing class, saying they would find the Sunday 
worshippers to be the most provident, the 
most temperate and industrious men. (Cheers.) 
Take for instance the miners, they would find them 
very attentive to their homes, reading their books, 
attending Sunday worship, and good husbands and 
loving parents. (Cheers.) Then the agricultural 
labourers, he could say from his observation that 
there were thousands of them who set good exam- 
ples to their fellows for attention to places of wor- 
ship on Sunday. (Hear, hear.) If they wanted 
examples amongst the past men of eminence to en- 
courage them to attend religious worship, he would 
point them to men who consummated three of the 
most mighty movements in the last century, who 
were observers of the Sabbath — William Clarkson, 
the friend of the slave—(cheers)—John Howard, 
the philanthropist—(cheers)—and Richard Cobden, 
the lover of cheap bread. (Loud cheers.) Did they 
want examples in political life? Look at John 
Bright—(loud cheers)—Eaward Miall—(cheers)— 
and Henry Richard. (Cheers.) In social move- 
ments there was Samuel Morley—(tremendous 
cheering)— A. J. Mundella, and Tom Hughes. 
(Cheers. ) In large employers of labour they found Sir 
Titus Salt — (cheers) — Hugh Mason — (cheers) 
and Sir John Crossley. (Cheers.) Did they want 
examples of working men? Look at Daniel Guile, 
of the ironfounders—(cheers)—Thomas Halliday, of 
the miners—(cheers)—and Joseph Arch, of the 
icultural labourers. (Loud cheers.) The speaker 

then went on to deal with the question as to how 
the working men could be got hold of to attend the 
services, as that was the question raised at the 
Congress at Leeds. They knew that in the New 
Testament there was a parable of a Great a 
where those invited refused to come, and the king 
sent his servants into the highways and ap tity 
and compelled the people to come in, and he would 
say the same now. e would say the doors and 
pulpits must be made wider, and open to all good 
and useful ad vocates of Christianity; and, if clergy- 
men failed, invite some known laymen whom t 
— knew and would listen to 1 = oye 

any working men could stand in a pu * with 
advantage. They could give addresses which would 
draw people together, and churches and chapels 
must be made wider and people compelled, as it 
were, to enter. (Cheers.) The preachers must do 
more to interest working men, and take greater 
interest in their movements. At present there 
was too much isolation on their part in the social 
and political movements of working men—too much 
siding with the rich against the poor. (Loud ap- 
plause.) Then ministers must make their services 
more attractive ; their sermons should be 1 21 
on current topics, short and practical. (Cheers.) 
Let working men be enco to come by friendly 
invitation and Christian sympathy. He hoped in 
future that that would be done, and that brotherly 
love would abound amongst them. (Hear, hear.) 
He wanted the employer to recognise the workman 
as a co-worker, the master to recognise the servant 
as both being children of one Father, the rich and 
poor to meet ther, knowing that God is the 
maker of them all; then they might say with one 
heart and voice, ‘‘God be merciful unto us, and 
bless us, and cause His face to shine „ us. Let 
the people praise Thee, O God, let the people 
praise Thee. Then shall the earth yield her in- 
crease, and God, even our own God, shall bless 
us.” (Loud and repeated cheering. ) 


The CHAIRMAN, who, on rising, was warmly 
applauded, said in common with his audience he 
had heard with eatisfaction the earnest and eloquent 
speech of Mr. Potter. Having come from London 
to attend the meeting, he should address a few 
words to his old friends the working men of 
Nottingham. (Applause.) When he last stood in 
the hail it was twenty-five years ago, and here they 
were again, he trusted heartily interested in the 
great work the Con tional body had at heart 
in the advancement of the moral and spiritual 
interests of all classes of the community. He 
remembered that at Halifax, some years ago, when 
there was a meeting of the Union, Sir Francis 
Crossley said he had heard a W man in his 
employ say to another, Well, I declare, I think 
the parsons are all on strike this week.” (Laughter. ) 
He supposed that as it was then in that place, so it 
had been very much here in Nottingham durin 
this week. The gathering was one of men from al 
parts of the country, assembled for one common 
object. The Congregational body might be known 
by another name, and that was, the Independent 
body : and the Independents were known in eve 
town in England. They knew history well 
enough to know the history of the Independents. 
They knew something of the Puritans, and 
of the Gommonwealth, and of Cromwell. (Ap: 
plause.) They knew what historians had seid 
of the Ind ente—what Carlyle had testified" 
what Macaulay had written, what Lord Russell hed 
s nd, what their own historian, Dr. Vaughan, had 
said, and what continental writers like Guizot had 
said, namely, that for generations and centurics 
these men had been the true and faithful friends of 
civil and religious liberty. (Cheers.) He affirmed 
that they had always been on the side of the people, 
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and, therefore, when the ional Union in- 
vited ‘the working classes of Nottingham to meet 
them it haia claim upon them, because the 
interests of the working classes and those of the 
Independents of England had always been the 
same. (Applause.) They were not met to talk 
about dreeds, their doctrines, or their belief, but 
about that for which Mt. Potter had furnished so 
good a key-note—their common interest for time 
and eternity. They were met to hear the exposi- 
tion and enforcement of the principles adopted by 
the Independents of olden time, and faithfully 
cherished by the Independents of the present age ; 
end thete Were on the platform representative men 
— to present the exposition of these prin- 
oi He had seen lately, and Mr. Potter had 
erred to it, that archbishoy 


and bishops, and 
met working men, 
to see, had come close together 
and talked faithfully with them; but he remem- 
bered that in doing that they had only copied 
the wise sample ent by the Congregationalists 
thirty years ago, that they were the first of the 
religious classes to invite the working men to meet 
them. (Hear, hear.) The Wesleyan body had a 
large hold on the . plause)—but he was 
not sure they had the same plan. Well, they were 
Independents in this respect they were indepen- 
dent of all authority on the part of the State. 
They had never sanctioried it—had never taken the 
money of the State. If they had they must have 
submitted to the inspection and control of the 
State, for where the public money went there eon- 
trol should go. (Applause.) They did not want 
the control, and, therefore, would not have the 
= money. Beyond that, they had a firm belief 
religion did not need the aid of the State. 
(Cheers.) They were Independents, also, in 
—— to be Bet op by any charch, denying 
the authority any except the Head of the 
Church. The of the Established Ohurch 
met in con vooationn, but not 4 layman with them. 
Their Wesleyan friends met in conference, but with 
regard to their most important meetings he believed 
they were of the ministers. He did not 
know what the Presbyterians did now, but the 
Independents had always invited the laymen of 
their churobes to take the same position as their 
Ministers. This was what the Church of England 
wanted. The t Union had no power 
over any individual church, and no church had any 
power over any other. The church, formed of 
certain united in Christian fellowship, was 
a complate body, and owned no authority, on the 
„ anyone, to interfere with or dictate to 
so they said there was but one church—the 
church of God. There were many religious deno- 
minations—it was well there were—but all in these 
bodies were members of the living church, the 
church of the li God. Let them value the 
two 2 had 2 them in His own 
holy Word, and His own holy day, for the power 
the gdvernment of this country was, and would 
be more perfectly seen, in the hands of the people. 
(Applause.) In London they were likely to fight A 
e over that question often fought before. 
There were servants of Christ, teachers of the 
people, who declared that they thought it right 
after the stroke of one on the Sabbath, that the 
test of the day should be given to pleasure and 
recreation. ey were ted to continental 
countries, and asked to compare the Sunday in 
London with that in Paris, Venice, or Milan. But 
whatever was made of the religious argument, 
depend 1 it, if they once allowed a portion of 
that day to be used for pleasure, it would be used 
for work. (A ) He had in his house a 
coat of arms with the motto, Dum vivimus, viva mus, 
and men construed that in two ways. The worldly 
man reads this, While I live III be jolly” ; but 
the Christian man, looking at it, said. While I 
live I will be wise, and prepare for the life to 
come, which only begins when this preparatory 
life is over.” He u them, while ing the 
best of life, not to be unmindful of the aims and 
pu of religion. (Cheers. ) 

Rev. T. Green, of Ashton-under-Lyne, was 
the next speaker. He said he thought it was a fair 
ing that the Co ional Union should address 
ing men, but he would sometimes prefer that 
the working men should address the Union. (Hear, 
hear.) A little interchange of feeling and opinion 
was not unfrequently attended with beneticial 
results. As ed the remarks made by Mr. 
Potter relative to the opening of pulpits to laymen 
as well as ministers, he wish ed personally to say 
that he did not wish to close his pulpit against 
any w man whatever, and he assn Mr. 
Potter that if he would do him the honour of comin 
to Ashton-under-Lyne for a Sunday he shoul 
occupy his pulpit, aud discourse to what he would 

e to say would be an attentive and well - 
conducted audience of not less than eight hundred 
persons. The rev. gentleman, after some further 
remarks, resumed his seat amid loud — 
The «a Ll. D. Bevan, LL. B., i= ndon, re- 

erred to the prese t age as being one of wage-earning 
people, and said it seemed to him that this country 
was drifting more into the hands of the working 
classes. Every man had a vote, and he hoped he 
would exercise it widely. Th the sceptre of the 
kingdom was still held in the gentle hands of our be- 
loved Queen, the true sceptre-holders were the men 
who toiled at the fo in the mine, and in the 
factory—the great working classes of this country. 
These classes in the present day were called upon to 
booupy an altogether different position ; and the 
pught to be possessed of intelligence, 


and religiotisndes. (Heat, hear.) As far as-intelli- 
gence was concerned, he would have them brin 

their minds to bear on the public questions whic 

were hourly springing up in their midst. They had 
at last a great national system of education, whereby 
education was to he brought home to everybody. 
He believed in men educating themselves, and he 
thought—he confessed he did not like to rely so 
much on the assistance of others—they were ready 
to pay for the education of their children. (Hear, 
hear.) Education was a thing they might begin in 
childhood, but it did not end there. en who had 
finished their education in this busy life of ours had 
better go out of the way and make room for 
others. They had vast treasures stored up in 
many parts; and what they wanted was that 
men should go into those treasures—treasures of 
education, intelligence, and wisdom—and there get 
what they required. (Applause.) Then they must 
take care how that education went on afterwards ; 
and by all means, if they were fathers of families, 
guard themselves against what sort of literature 
they admit, they must be very careful in the matter 
of their books. Leaving this subject, the speaker 
called attention to the second part of his address, 
viz., self-restraint, and said that, as men were 
endowed with certain moral and physical powers, 
he would have them use them properly. Intem- 
perance was a great abuse, and if children were 
to be reared in virtue they must be kept away from 
public-houses, With respect to religiousness, ho 
observed that, supposing there was no heaven, he 
would be religious for the sake of what he got on 
earth, (Hear, hear,) He was told the secularists were 
about to start on a mission throughout the 
country, and proclaim the new gospel of secularism. 
He was glad to hear it, becatise it might be the 
means of stirring up some of them to go out and 
preach against it. (Cheers.) The old-fashioned 
way, they must remember, of preaching Jesus 
Christ was something like that; and he thought 
they onght all to do a t deal more of it than 
they were in the habit of doing. He thought both 
parsons and the laity should join together with 
more energy and firmness than they had 7 in 
sending forth those great preachings of a great 
Father who loved them, and who would have them 
go back to Him in all His majesty and glory. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Henry Lee, of Manchester, who followed, 
gave a brief outline of the history of Congregational- 
ism, and said the Congregationalists were persons 
who had been 1 by — of hay oe pm 
being recognised as part of the great Chu 
England. Although they were not a | body, 
they were progressing in numbers, and he believed 
the principles they advocated were making a most 
favourable impression on the minds of the people of 
the country generally. He referred to the advan- 
tages of . tional religion, and argued that 
the dignitariesof the Establishment had no right to 
be su by other denominations. He thought 
that religious equality must sooner or later come. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 


Dr. Frvtaysoyn, of Edinburgh, the eminent 
United Presbyterian clergyman, was found dead in 
bed on Thursday morning at Campbeltoun, where 
he had spoken at the induction services on Wednes- 
day. His congregation presented him with three 
thousand po only a few days ago. 

Croypon.—The Rev. 2 who has 
resigned the pastorate 0 rge- street Chapel, 
Croydon, of which he has been the 1 minister —— 
the last eight years, was presented on the 10th inst., 


in the chair, with an ornamental clock, and a purse 
of seventy guineas, as an expression of esteem from 
the mem of the church and congregation. 


CuEsHUNT CoLLece.—The annual meeting of 
subscribers to Cheshunt College was held at the 
College on the 10th inst. According to the report 
read, it appears that the number of applications for 
admission had far exceeded the vacancies in even 
the enlarged college, and that of the candidates 
fifteen been received on probation, and two 
others, though not in residence, were in attendance 
on the theological lectures. There were thus 
thirty-seven enjoying the privileges of the institu- 
tion. The deficiency on account of the building 
fund now that the bills were all in amounted to no 
less than 2,084/. ; the total cost of the improvement 
and enlargement of the college buildings being 
9,952/. After the meeting of — n 
address was delivered to the students, by the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown, B. A., 

THE Propos—D UNION or PRESBYTERIAN 
ween amy A — 1 ish Synod = oe — 

yterian Chure at Grange-lane Church, 
Birkenhead, on Thursday, the Rev. W. Graham, 
Moderator, after a long discussion and conference 
with deputies from the General Synod, moved the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted :—‘‘ The Synod, enh | conferred with the 
committee from the General Synod, desire to 
express their grateful sense of the interest shown 
by the Synod on the subject of union with the 

i byterian Church, appoints a com- 
mi with instructions, in conjunction with the 
special committee appointed by the Synod at its 
last meeting, to invite conference with the Union 
Committee of the English Presbyterian Church, 
with the view of ascertaining on what terms union 
with that Church may be effected, and to report to 
the Supreme Synod at its meeting in Edinburgh, in 


self · restraint, 


May, 1873.” 


ata tea-meeting, Joseph Buckley, Esq., of Guildford, 


———— 


Hampsuikze CONGREGATIONAL Uwnton. — The 
autumnal meetings of the Hampshire Congregational 


Union were held at Albion C I, Southampton, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 9 and 10. Tues- 
day was chiefly devoted to eedings connected 


with the Sunday-school Union. In afternoon 
there was a conference of Sunday-school teachers 
on the question: How best to produce and gather 
up spiritual results in our Sunday-school teaching.” 
Mr. F. J. Trippe, who introduced the subject, made 
approving allusion to the suggestion of a children’s 
pastor. A tea-meeting was held in the school- 
rooms, followed by a public — over which 
Mr. W. B. Randall, J. P., presided. n abstract of 
the report which was showed that there are 
now 500 schools in the Union, and these support 
thirty-six branch schools, the total number of 
teachers being 1,249 (of whom Se 1 were once Sun- 
day-scholars, 802 of whom are now church-members), 
and of scholars on the books, 11,601. Addresses 
on various topics connected with Sunday-school 
work were delivered by Mr. Osborne (Komsey), 
Mr. E. Lane (Christchurch), and the Rev. W. New- 
land (Newport). The desirability or otherwise of 
using catechisms is to be discussed at the next 
meeting. The meeting of ministers and delegates 
took place on Wednesday morning, when the Rev. 
S. March presided, and in his opening address 
referred to the ress of Romish superstition in 
the Church of Eng d. After quoting from some 
of the manuals and tractates, he said, All these 
things show us that Roman Catholicism ie esta- 
blished in our land, and we must seek to disestablish 
it.” The Rev. Joseph Fletcher read the report, 
from which it appeared that the Union contributes 
to the support of ten pastors of village churches, 
whose flocks are too poor to sustain them, and eight 
evangelists. Some of the evangelists had left their 
stations in consequence of the deficiency of funds 
of the Union to maintain them —a circumstance 
which it is hoped would be taken into consideration 
by the churches of the county and bythe liberally dis. 
posed in other parts ofthe land. The reports furnished 
were full of proof of the great need of this village 
an- house-to-house visitation, and of the Divine 
blessing resting upon it. The report was cordially 
adopted. The total expenditure of the Union had 
been 1,284/., but the income was declared to Le 
quite insufficient for the spiritual needs of the 
county. A vote of thanks to Mr. March for his 
— opening address was carried by acclama- 
tion. In submitting his report relative to the great 
Noncorformist Conference at Manchester in 
January last, the Rev. Joseph Fletcher urged the 
value and importance of undenominational edu- 
cation, and advocated the exclusion of the Bible 
from rate-aided schools, because it is the religious 
book of all true Protestants ; being such, to admit 
it into the public schools is to admit the religious 
element, and if they conceded this to the Pro- 
testant they must concede the same to the 
Romanist ; if they admitted the religious element 
under any one form or sym they must 
admit it under all its various antagonistic conflictin 
forms wherever the sway of our Queen extends. 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Fletcher for his 
address was — At the public dinner, at which 
the Rev. 8. March presided, a resolution approvin 
of the platform of the Manchester conference, an 
expressing a hope that Mr. Miall’s forthcoming 
motion would receive the su ws Se Toe 
formists and Liberals in the Hoysé of Commons, 
was carried unanimously. In the evening there 
was a public meeting, Mr. John Fernie, Ventnor, in 
the chair, at which papers were read by the Rev. 
R. A. Davies, of Ventnor, on The value of Con- 
9 as a means of preserving the pure 

pel amongst the people”; by the Rev. W. H. 
Jellie, of Gosport, on The methods whereby the 
young may be so interested in our principles as to 

retained in connection with us”; by the Rev. 
W. Robertson, on The best way of meeting the 
Ritualistic apostasy of the day“; and on The 
most effective means of promoting spiritual life in 
our churches,” by the Rev. J. E. Flower, of Basing- 
stoke, who 2 that the great thing for them to 
work for was the separation of the Church from the 
State, which would take from these people that 
bread which belo to the Commonwealth of 
England, and which they were receiving under 
false pretences. (Cheers. 


Correspondenct. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES AND THE 
LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1n,— Privileged to attend the meetings of the Libe- 
ration Society in Birmingham, I was deeply impressed 
with the earnest spirit of confidence manifested by the 
various speakers, whilst they candidly admitted the 
powerful influence with which they have to contend. 
This has been taken by our opponents as a confession of 
weakness ; rather may it be regarded as constituting 
the real strength of the movement. It is like mon 
buckling on the armour for a stern and it may be pro- 
tracted conflict, in contrast to the self-confident expec- 
tation of viotory, from under-estimating the foe, which 
so often ends in defeat. 1 

My object in writing is to call the attention of our 
leading Nonconformist ministers and laymen to the 
grand struggle in which the agricultural labourers are 


now engaged to free themselves from the serfdom under 
which they have long groaned being burdened.’ In 
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this struggle the clergy of the so-called National 
Church” are, mth a few honourable exceptions, found 
ranged on the side of the oppressor ; and as a matter of 
justice it appears to me the duty, and as a matter of 
policy the interest, of Nonconformists to throw their 
influence in favour of the weak. I regard the move- 
ment as one that must of necessity affect the result of 
our conflict. The extension of the franchise to this 
class cannot long be delayed, and when they obtain 
this their birthright, past experience having awakened 
in their breasts anything but love for the Established 
Church, be sure their votes will (protected by the 
ballot) be given in favour of religious freedom. This 
will increase our strength where we are now weak, viz., 
in the counties, and have no insignificant influence in 
securing the final triumph of our principles. 

Commending the subject to the judgment of your 
readers, | 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A NONCONFORMIST. 
Leamington, October 19, 1872. 


THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—I enclose a letter which I addressed the other 
day to the editor of the Manchester Examiner and 
Times, the most widely circulated daily paper in this 
district, and which, as you know, has done good service 
to the cause of freedom, civil and religious. And as 
my letter relates to a policy which, if pursued at the 
next, election, will, I fear, seriously injure the cause 
dear to all anti-State-Churchmen, as well as temperance 
reformers, I venture to ask you to insert it in your 
columns. I trust I may be pardoned for the personal 
allusion it contains. The history of my own family 
would indeed afford a striking instance of the bigotry 
and intolerance naturally engendered by an Established 
Church, but I allude to it simply for the purpose of 
showing that there are some at least who are not 
‘trimmers and compromisers,” who yet decline to 
pursue a rash and extreme course. 

I am, yours sincerely, 


SAMUEL CLARKSON. 
Lytham, Oct. 21, 1872. 


To the Editor of the Examiner and Times. 


Sir,—As a warm sympathiser with the temperance 
reformation, and an earnest sup r of the Liberal 
y, let me thank you for your timely advice addressed 

the leaders of the United Kingdom Alliance. I do 
trust they will think twice before they act according to 
the electioneering policy — — by their council. It 
is a suggestive fact that th cncellent hon, secretary, 
who has been from its beginning the life and soul of the 
movement, and who more than any other man has a 
t to be heard on this subject, expressed unmis- 

his doubts whether the time come to make 

the Alliance programme supreme at every election, and 
to force a contest everywhere without regard even toa 
reasonable chance of success. Nobody knows better 


than Mr. Pope, from observation and experience, the 
utter folly of the resolution which Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


and his intemperate followers succeeded in carrying on 
Tuesday last. You have sufficiently exposed the 
suicidal rashness of their proposal, and have reminded 
us of certain recent instructive instances in justification 
of Mr. Pope’s wise words. Let us hope that reason may 
yet overcome passion, and that impartial outsiders may 
not have cause to say that the worthy ‘‘ Pope” of the 
Alliance is the only member of that organisation who 
does not believe in his own infallibility. I have been 
a member of the Liberation Society from its beginning, 
and regard the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the State Church asa question second to none in im- 
rtance. Like too many others, I have had to suffer 
or my r as a Nonconformist, and have been 
persecuted and disinherited by rich relatives solely on 
account of my Nonconformity, and I would gladly 
suffer ten times as much rather than sanction a system 
which I believe to be as injurious to the interests of 
real religion as it is to the cause of justice, freedom, 
and ty. But the very earnestness and sincerity of 
my attachment to the “ Li n” movement make 
me sympathise with the hesitation expressed by Mr. 
iall at Birmingham the other day as to the wisdom of 
constituting the separation of Church and State as the 
absolute and universal test-question decisive of the ad- 
or opposition of Nonconformists to Parliamen- 

tary candidates at the next general election. When 
reason says a Liberation candidate has little or no 
chance of success, I would vote for the man, if such there 
were, whose 8 the direction of religious free- 
dom and equality. If I can’t get the whole loaf Iam thank - 
ful for one half, and will do my best to get the other. But 
I could not conscientiously or consistently, negatively 
or itively, aid in sending to Parliament one who 
would oppose in every practical shape and form the 
cause of religious freedom and equaulity—a man like 
Mr. Holker, or Mr. Cobbett, or Mr. Powell. There 
must surely bea limit to the of our favourite 
notions. a candi for Parliamentary 
honours is not able (as yet) to subscribe to every 
article in my political creed, am 1 abstaining from 
voting to ensure his defeat by one who does not agree 
with a single article in that creed, and who by word 
and deed through his whole life—has opposed 
the cause is dear to my heart! ‘But if I understand 
our Alliance friends aright, they go further than this. 
ere Maz ene he rovide a candi- 
date of theirown. I agree with you, Sir, that such a 
— of action is indefensible. 


8. C. 


What requires more philosophy than takin 
1 * come ?—Parting with things — 
ey go. 


5 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The London School Board on W ednesday continued 
the debate on the 1 * of the gratuitous educa- 
tion of the poor. r. Currie opposed both Mr. 
Reed’s motion and Mr. Picton’samendment. More 
than 5,000 of these 6,000 children were paying Id. 
and 2d. a week as school fees. These were the 
very children which the amendment proposed to 
provide for. The Rev. J. Mee said he considered 
that any school which had the Government support 
should be compelled to take all classes of children— 
the bitters with the sweets—but he held that it was 
unjust to ask the schools to take the children with- 
out payment. Mr. Tabrum ex the opinion 
that the number of ‘‘ gutter children” was e : 
rated, and advised the board to ‘‘labour to 


wait.” Mr. Alderman Cotton and the Rev. Dr. 
Angus su Mr. Reed’s motion, and Mr. W. 
Gover an 


on Cromwell supported Mr. Picton’s 
amendment. Canon Cromwell said that the resolution 
was an attempt to thrust upon others what were the 
board’s primary duties. He suggested that in the new 
board schools rooms might be set apart for those whom 
he would not call ‘‘ quasi-penal,” but whom he 
would describe as the class who from various cir- 
cumstances were not fit to go into the general 
schools, into which, however, they might be from 
time to time drafted. He thought it would no be 
too fine a line to draw to say that the divisional 
committees should have the power to pay for all 
fatherless and motherless children. The Rev. LI. 
Davies expressed his doubts as to the existence of 
a class of respectable persons who allowed their 
children to run the streets simply from inability to: 
pay the school fees, as had been described by some 
speakers. He spoke against free education as a 
general principle, but he allowed that some conces- 
sion of free education should be granted. The 
debate was again adjourned. The resignation of 
Mr. Green, a member for Hackney, was announced. 

Tenders have been received for the Bethnal-green 
Schools which are to accommodate 1,500 children, 
and the tenders ed from 11, 500“. to 10,389/., 
being at the rate of 71. per child. . 

At a meeting of the ratepayers of Marylebone 
held last week, a resolution was moved condemna- 
tory of the proceedings of the board, and calling 
upon the members for the borough to render an 
account of their action in reference tothem. The 
resolution also called upon the ee to express 
an opinion that the board had totally failed to 
accomplish its object, by erecting schools to com- 
pete with existing voluntary institutions, thus 
„ burdens upon the vers. 

derson, the Rev. A. W. Thorold, and 
other members present, justitied the expenditure of 
the board on the ground that although the amount 


t seemed 2 44 yet no more had been 
absolutely n as preliminaries» 


one than was y 
to the great educational work of the board. Never- 
theless the resolution was carried almost unani- 
mously. 

A similar resolution was carried almost unani- 
mou ly at a special meeting of the vestry of St. 
Pancras en Monday. An amendment, ‘‘ That in the 
opinion of the vestry the School Board for London 

ould compel every child between five and thirteen 
years of age to attend an efficient school, and to 
exercise the must careful economy in every depart- 
ment of their work,” was negatived. 

A report to the effect that the Education Depart- 
ment have determined to publish a list of books for 
prescriptive use in schools is authoritatively con- 
tradicted 

School Boarp ELxortoxs.— The Education De- 

ment of the Privy Council have informed the 
anchester School that an order will be 
issued for the election of two members to the board 
as soon as the new code of regulations for the con- 
duct of school board elections shall have been pre- 
These new regulations, it is stated, will 
orm a temporary substitute for the provisions of 
the Elementary Education Elections Bill, which 
was thrown out on the second reading in the House 
of Lords. 
Scottish Boarp or Epvucation. — On 
Friday the first meeting of the new Scottish Board 
of Education was held in Edinburgh, Sir John Don 
Wauchope in the chair. After ing some 
preliminary business, the board resolved to p 
without delay, the regulations for the election of 
school It was agreed to hold a meeting on 
the 3lst inst., for the purpose of discussing a 
draft of rules then to be submitted. 


* 


THE LATE SIR DAVID BAXTER. 


The late Sir David Baxter, who died in hisei 
ear, was a member of the eminent firm of 
thers, flax and yarn spinners, Dundee. As his 
wealth increased so did his liberality, conspicuous 
among which was the presentation of the Baxter 
Park to Dundee by Sir David and the Misses 
r 
assigned for giv was gro 
Dundee was — * ing on the pleasant 
grounds around it, where the toiling masses gene- 
rally repaired for recreation. The site of the park 
was fixed on the estate of re 
acres of which were purchased. ous to 
on the plan for laying out the grounds, Sir Davi 
visited the principal public parks in — — and 
afterwards invited the co-operation of Sir a 
Paxton, which was readily and kindly given, and the 
result was that a plan was prepared, according to 


tieth 


which the park was laid out. The work of laying 
out was begun in 1861, and completed in 1863, 
when it was opened by Earl Russell On this 
occasion a marble statue of Sir David was pre- 
sented to him as a recognition of his beneficence, 
there being no fewer than 16,731 subscribers. The 
statue was executed by Mr. Steel, R. S. A., and 
stands in a niche in the pavilion in the park. 
While the park was being laid out it was inti* 
mated on the Ist January, 1863, that Her Majest 
the Queen, on the recommendation of Lord Pal- 
merston, had conferred u David Baxter the 
hononr of a baronetcy, and that he would there- 
after be known as Sir David Baxter, of Kilmaron. 
The grounds upon which this was conferred 
were the commercial eminence, the princely 
generosity, aud private worth of the tle- 
man upon whom the honour was bestowed ; and 
it was acknowledged by all that there was not 
one on whom the honour could have been more 
worthily conferred. In 1863 Sir David took a lead- 
ing interest in the erection of the Albert Institute 
in Dundee, to which he subscribed 4,000/.; and 
from the Baxter ae alone at least 10,000/. was 
eo to this object. Sir David subscribed another 
„000“. not long ago towards the completion of the 
structure, and this work is now being rapidly 
finished. Some time ago Sir David also gave and 
endowed a convalescent hospital to the town, but a 
site for its erection has not yet been obtained. Sir 
David also gave great encouragement to education, 
having founded several scholarships in Edinburgh 
University. The chair of Engineering in the Edin- 
burgh University was founded by him in 1868. It 
is endowed partly by a sum given by Sir David, 
and by an annual vote by Parliament of 200/. The 
Baxter Mathematical Scholarship was founded in 


1863, and is of the annual value of 60/., bein 


tenable for four years. The Baxter Philosophical 
Scholarship was founded in 1863, and is of the 
annual value of 60/. The Baxter Physical Science 
Scholarship was founded in 1865. It is of the 
annual value of 60/., and is tenable for two years. 
The Baxter Natural Science Scholarship was founded 
in 1865, is of the annual value of 60/., and is tenable 
for two years. It is awarded to the most eminent 
Bachelor in Natural Science, including botany, 


zoology, physiology, and a 

The Dundee 41 understands that Sir 
David has left heritable and personal property 
amounting to the very large sum of 1, 200,000“. — 
nearly a million and a quarter sterling. Of this 
only about one-half has been disposed of in his will, 
the remainder going, — 1 — 
— to his sisters, Mrs. i and Miss 


Belgarvie aad the deceased 
ies in Fife. Mr. W. E. 
Baxter, M.P., the Secretary to the Treasury, and 
his family, will eventually succeed to these estates. 
The member for Montrose and the elder members 
of the family of Mr. Edward Baxter will also receivo 
special legacies ing from 50,0001. to 20,000/., 
and nearly all Sir David’s relations are remembered 
in a handsome manner. 


THe WeatTuigst Lapy in Enoianp.—The Pi- 
ladelphia Ledger says the wealthiest woman in 
England, in point of real estate, is not Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, whose immense income is almost 
entirely derived from personal progeny and her 
interest in the great banlking-house which bears her 
name, but the Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram. This 
young lady, who is about twenty-four years of age, 
is the daughter of Lord Halifax, better known as 
Sir Charles Wood, and is probably the wealthiest of 
13 — married > Bs . we, 8 ago Mr. 

u eynell-Ingram, of Temple Newsam, in 
Yorkshire and Hoar in rdshire, who 
at his death ueathed to her 250,000 dollars a 
year in land absolutely. She has no children. Spe- 
culation is already rife as to the man on whom her 
second choice will fall. 

Unirep KINGDOM ALLIANck.— The unnual con- 
ference of the members of the United Kingdom 
Alliance was held in Manchester on the 15th inst., 
under the presidency of Mr. Benjamin Whitworth. 
Resolutions were passed, exp congratulation 
upon the fact that an aggregate of about 90,000/. 
towards the | . pee ytd a ae 
ing the new Licensing Act as ‘‘a sign of progress, 
— ially in its extending the application of the 

neciple of ‘local option, thereby reaffirming its 
justice”; and reaffirming the necessity of the 
demand for the total prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. On the motion of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the 
following resolution was also adopted :—“ That 
whenever a vacancy occurs in the representation of 
any constituency, the electors are recommended to 

ut in nomination a candidate favourable to the 
ermissive Bill, and the United Kingdom Alliance 
pledges itself to give such candidate wt yt pos- 
sible support by deputations, lectures, and the dis- 


tribution of publications. In the event of any 
constituency — unable to procure a suitable 
candidate, the council — oe to find candi- 
dates so as to afford every an opportunity of 
recording his vote in favour of the Permissive 

until the question be decided.” In the ev the 
annual ublio meeting was held in the Free 0 


Hall. e chair . n Dean of Canter - 
bury, Dr. Payne Smith, and the principal speak 
— Sir Thomas bers, M. P., r W. 85 : 
Allen, M.P., Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Professor Rolles- 
ton, Mr. R. Dalway, M.P., Mr, 8, Pope, Q.C., and 
the Rev, Father Nugent, 


* ae. © : : . 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION 
IN OUR LARGE TOWNS. 
With the Nonconformist of Wepnespay, November 6th, 
will be given a 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF EIGHT PAGES, 


Containing details arranged in a tabular form of the places 
of worship, sittings, and mission stations of each Religious 
Denomination in all the towns of England and Wales with a 
population of more than 50,000 and not exceeding 100,000, 
viz. :— 


SUPPLEMENTS, 


Bath, Norwich, 
Birkenhead, Nottingham, 
Blackburn, Oldham, 
Bolton, Plymouth, 
Derby, Preston, 
Devonport, Rochdale, 
Halifax, Southampton, 
Hudeersfeld, Stockport, 
Leicester, Sunderland, 
Merthyr, Swansea. 


Also a comparative statement of the number of places of 
worsnip in these towns, and their accommodation in 1851 
aud 1872, with a view to ascertain the progress which has 
been made in the interval; together with suitable explanations 
an | comments. 

Two additional supplements will be published in due 
eure, containing similar statistics relstive to all the towns 
wit a population over 20,000 and under 50,000—about 
fifty in number—together with a final review of the entire 
taSular information published. 

In each case the statistics will be furnished by trustworthy 
residents, aud will be the result of careful personal inquiry. 

„e The four numbers (including that of to-day, with our 
first Supplement) will be sent by post on the receipt of 1s, 10d. 
if postage stamps. 

Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 
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SUMMARY. 


THE general domestic news of the week, 
except, alas! that which embraces railway 
accidents, is unusually scanty. There is almost 
a blank in political affairs. Members of the 
House of Commons continue to meet their con- 
stituents; but the only noticeable features in 
these gatherings are the distinctness with which 


many landlords, such as Sir T, Acland, declare 
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in favour of a tangible tenant right, and Mr. 


Osborne Morgan’s statement that the Prime 
Minister is personally well disposed to bring in 
a bill, under the cis of the Government, for 
the settlement of the Burials question next 
session. Upon the remarkable article on“ The 
State of Parties,” in the Quarterly Review, we 
have commented below. | n 

Our readers will be pleased to hear that Sir 
Bartle Frere, the able Indian administrator 
and personal friend of Dr. Livingstone, has 
boen appointed by the Government as a Special 
Commissioner to inquire into the whole sub- 
ject of the East African slave-trade, and to 
open up immediate communication with the 
great explorer. This is a very felicitous 
arrangement. The energy of Sir Bartle well, 
we doubt not, soon organise an adequate — — 
dition into the interior from Zanzibar, whither 
he is to proceed immediately. Besides the vile 
traffic carried on under the auspices of the Sultan 
of that territory—which has made the country a 
desolation for many hundreds of miles inland— 
there is a Nile slave trade, and according to 
General Kirkham, who commands the forces 
of the King of Abyssinia, some 80,000 or 90,000 
persons of both sexes are thus annually carried 
off from the interior, vid Jeddah, to the Arab 
and Turkish’ markets, and with the connivance 
of the Khedive of Egypt. Sir Bartle Frere will, 
however, soon ascertain the exact truth. 
Further letters from Dr. Livingstone, though 
they make no mention of the arrival of the 
Stanley expedition, are full of cheerful confi- 
dence, and make the amende to Dr. Kirk. There 
seems no reason why we should not share the 
confident belief expressed by Dr. Moffat 
at Sheffield on Monday, that his son-in-law will 
return to England within twelve months. 

Englishmen have been for some time indul- 
ging with complacency in the belief that their 
navy is equal in strength and efficiency to that of 
any other two Powers combined. Mr. Reed, 
late chief constructor at the Admiralty, says 
that it is all a mistake. - He declares that 
whereas two years ago the English ironclad 
navy was the first in Europe, now, not only 
the lead in the race, but the ability of com- 
poting in the race, is slipping away from us. 
n North Germany, the recent Prussian policy 
of building up a powerful navy of ironclads is 
being pursued more vigorously than ever. In 
Russia they have already surpassed us both 
in the power of individual ships and in 
the use of new material of construction. 
We shall have once more to reconstruct 
our fleet; and we suppose, to call back Mr. 
Reed. Before, however, we take that clever 
naval architect as our guide, he must reconcile 
his own inconsistencies ; for as recently as July 
he wrote that our naval supremacy was unques- 
tioned. Thus if ‘ half-a-dozen Powers are 
making the most rapid and surprising advances”’ 
in shipbuilding, this must have happened during 
the last three months. We have no doubt the 
Government have an all-sufficient reply to 
these alarmist statéments of a disappointed, if 
not an envious critic. 


On Monday the Lord Mayor of London 
received a congratulatory message from the 
Mayor of Adelaide on the completion and perfect 
working of the Australian sea and land tele- 
gram—a distance in all, we believe, of some 
20,000 miles. There has been some fault in 
the submarine cable between Java and Port 
Darwin, which, though occurring at a depth 
of 1,800 fathoms, had been effectually re- 

ired. By the samemeans we learn that 
the Legislative Assembly at Melbourne 
had passed the second reading of the Edu- 
cation Bill, the nature of which we have 

et to learn. All Englishmen will echo the 
ope expressed by the Mayor of Adelaide, 
that the communication just perfected may 
still further cement the feelings of loyalty and 
attachment to Her Majesty which ‘‘ characterise 
the whole of the Australian provinces of the 
British Empire,” and share the belief of the 
Daily News, that ‘‘ the cable will do more than 
colonial societies or conferences to preserve 
unbroken the chain of natural affection and 
hereditary sympathy which should unite the 
scattered, but not sundered, branches of the 
great family that strikes its roots in English 


The result of the seven elections which took 
— in France to supply vacancies in the 

ational Assembly has, curiously enough, given 
satisfaction to parties. The Republicans 
pro have, with one exception, carried all 
their candidates—that exception being in 
Brittany, where the Ultramontane priests are 
in the ascendant. The Monarchists interpret 
the large abstention of voters as due to their 
hostility to Radical opinions—somewhat poor 
consolation, one would think. The Conserva- 
tive Republicans rejoice in the defeat of MM. 
Forcade and Schneider as a serious blow to 
Imperialism. Whatever elso is doubtful. 
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President Thiers gains in moral strength, and 
he will lose nothing by the impertinent and 
imprudent manifosto of the Count de Chambord 
protesting against the Republic. 0 

The session of tho Prussian Diet, which was 
reopened yesterday after a long adjournment, 
will be one of supreme interest. To the recent 
memorial of the Roman Catholic bishops of 
Germany, announcing that they must place 
canon law above secular law, the Government 
penal legislation against the 
malcontents. Prince Bismarck is not disposed 
to falter in this serious conflict. Bills will be 
furthwith® introduced, says the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Times, to free family life 
from priestly supervision, and also to define 
more exactly the boundary line between Church 
and State. Civil marriage is to be rendered 
optional; the registering of births is to be 
handed over to the magistrates; and 
should the Commons determine to stop 
the salarics of all the bishops who have 
signed the recent pronunciamiento, the Govern- 
ment, it is thought, will have nothing to say 
against such a stringent measure. The better 
to secure tho passing of these bills and to 
overcome the resistance that might possibly be 
offered by the Ognservative majority of the 
Upper House, the creation of a number of more 
liberally-inclined peers some time ago will be 
su ed by the sending of another batch of 
Ministerial politicians to the august body.” 
The bishops, says the same authority, have 
come to the conclusion that the consolidation of 
the German Empire is tantamount to the 
downfall of the Papacy both as a temporal and 
spiritual power. On the one side are the 

overnment, the educated classes, and the 
Protestant majority ; on the otber, a portion of 
the aristocracy, the priests, and the ignorant 
masses in the Catholic provinces. It is thought 
that the Ultramontanes will make full use of 
the Socialist element in Prussia, and of the dis- 
affection of Alsace-Lorraine, in carrying on the 
warfaro. This,“ says the samo correspondent, 
is a deadly feud, and one that will bring out 
all the latent energies of the combatants—a 
feud that will sensibly affect politics while it 
lasts, and even moro strikingly influence re- 
ligion when ended.“ 


will respond b 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


Mucus curiosity, some of it deeply tinged 
with anxiety, was directed last week towards 
the elections appointed for — to fill up 
vacancies in the National Assembly at Ver- 
sailles. Of these there were seven in number, 
and they were so distributed territorially as to 
render them a fair representation of political 
— throughout the length and breadth of 
France. It was the first time, perhaps, that 
elections to the National Assembly would be 
really, as well as nominally, free from disturbing 
influences, whether Governmental or popular. 
The results, although the detailed information 
respecting them has not been published, 
have been, with one exception—namely, 
the election of M. Martin at Morbihan in 
Brittany—favourably to Republicanism. All the 
eae candidates in the other districts, are 
men of advanced democratic opinions. In the 
Indre-et-Loire—the capital of which was the 
principal scene of M. Gambetta’s dictatorship ; 
in the Vosges which the Prussians still occupy 
with soldiery; in the Gironde, in the Oise, in 
Normandy and in Algeria, Monarchists of both 
the Bourbon factions are at present nowhere in 
the race. It must be confessed that the change 
of opinion is great since the election of the 
Assembly which met at Bordeaux. Two years’ 
experience has sufficed to modify, to an almost 
incalculable extent, the political sympathies of 
the majority of the French people. They 
now prefer to accept what, probably, at the 
close of the war they would have yehemently 
repudiated. 


We must not, however, interpret these Repub- 
lican successes too decidedly as indicating a 
permanent change in the convictions of the 
electors. The voting on Sunday last may be 
regarded for the most part as equivalent to an 
acceptance of the present state of things, but as 
very little more. Even in the towns, and 
especially in certain of the country districts, the 
people are anxious that the form of Government 
should remain as it is; at least until obvious 
necessity arises for changing it. M. Thiers, the 
President of a nominal Republic, has been fortu- 
nate enough to restore order, and his fellow 
countrymen are not slow to discern that his 
— 15 to this rer re has * 

reatly he s courage and sagacify o 
Rie 8 He has fought off Socialism; 
he has done much towards recovering the 
finances of the kingdom from all but inextri- 
cable confusion; and he has so dealt with the 
Germens as that the soil of France will soon be 
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free in all the departments from the presence of 
the victorious foreigner. Whilet he has been 
thus engaged, he has been able to prevent 
Legitimists, Imperialists, and Republicans 
of all shades, from flying at each others’ 
throats. He maintains the outward form 
of Republicanism, and he contrives more 

or less through the medium of that form 
to make his own political ideas the governing 
forces of France. He is conducting his country 
through a kind of interregnum. Noone can 
say precisely whether he is conducting it 
towards the eventual resumption of a monar- 
chical, or the definite organisation of a perma- 
nent Republican, Government. 

If we may judge from the elections which 
have just taken place, Frenchmen wish to defer 
the experiment of reorganising the political 
constitution of France—for the present at least. 
They are not so dissatisfied with the provisional 
rule of M. Thiers as to desire to overthrow the 
Republic over which he presides. Men of all 
parties are beginning to see that in politics, as 
in other spheres of human activity, it is quite 
possible to make greater haste than good 

To a certain extent, the national will 
must be allowed to develope itself with delibera- 
tion, and even with caution. No people after 
such a stupifying calamity as that which 
shattered France some two years ago, can 
suddenly ascertain its own mind in regard to the 
internal policy best adopted to its wants. Cir- 
cumstances will do more to reveal its real choice 
unto itself, than any amount of artificial pres- 
sure. But France seems to say to those who 

ress forward to prescribe for her— Let be, 
et be! Iam as easy as I can reasonably ex- 
pect to be as I am. Don't interrupt my pro- 
gress towards national convalescence. Don't 
quarrel over what shall be my mode of life 
hereafter. 
distinctly to aunounce my wishes, perhaps 
affairs will assume such a shape as may rid me 
of all doubt as to what it were best for me to 
do. Meanwhile, let all ny friends keep quiet. 
It isthe best course for the present; it will 

rhaps turn out to be the wisest course for the 
uturo.“ 

We are surely not far wrong in inferring 
from the late elections that this is not the whole 
meaning of the French people. They are 
beginning to indicate a bias, we will not say 
in favour of Republican principles, but cer- 
tainly againstya return to Monarchical forms. 
They seem to know their own minds sufficiently 
to exclaim, ‘‘ A plague on both your Houses,” 
They have more confidence in the proved capa- 
city of M. Thiers than in the family claims 
of either branch of the Bourbons. They care 
nothing just now about dynastic pretensions ; 
they have no very precise notions, it may be 
presumed, as to what is implied in the working 
out of a permanent Republic, but, vaguely, 
their votes point that way. They have evident y 
turned their thoughts, if not their wishes, 
towards that quarter of the political firmament. 
They have thereby rebuked the Monarchists of 
the National Assembly, whose treatment of 
M. Thiers has displayed their malevolence not 
less than their impotence. They have suggested 
the fact that between the Assembly, as it now 
exists, and the country in its present mood, 
there is little agreement, and that the time is 
close at hand when a new general election 
should place the machinery of legislation in as 
close accordance as may be with existing facts. 
Such seems to us to be the moral of these 
elections. One cannot clearly foresee the 
proximate phases through which French 
political * and sympathies are destined 
to . But, on the whole, there would appear 
to be a fair tendency towards peace, industry, 
and thrift, in conjunction with | liberty, self- 
government, and a gradual amelioration of the 
wilfulness and waywardness of party spirit. 


MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


THE death of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné can 
scarcely be said to have come upon us by sur- 
prise. His grey hairs had long been a crown 
of glory“; had lived many years beyond 
the allotted time of man; he had long given u 
all public engagements; and, although in go 
—.— health, must himself have known that 

time on earth was short, and that eternity 
was very near. He has died of ripe old age, 
at the end of one of the most honourable lives 
that has ever adorned the history of the Christian 
Church. 

The outline facts of Dr. D’Aubigné’s history 
are very few. He was born at Geneva in 1794, 
the third son of Louis Merle, merchant of that 
city. His mother was a descendant of the 
famous Huguenot general D’Aubigné, and, in 
accordance with a common custom in Switzer- 
land he assumed his mother’s name. There is 


net too much Evangelical Protestantism in 


As I get stronger and more able | 


Geneva now, but in the early days of Dr. 
D’Aubigné there was much less. That French- 
Swiss city was one of tho first to succumb to 
the intellectual influence of Voltaire. It 
became one of the headquarters of Rationalism, 
while such Protestant faith as it possessed was 
mainly of the Unitarian type. By a strange, 
but perhaps nataral Nemesis the doctrine of 
Servotus had supplanted the doctrine of Calvin 
in the very city in which Calvin once reigned 
supreme, and whero Servotus, at his instance, 
was burnt at tho green stake. 

Dr. D’Aubigné received his early education 
at Geneva, from whence he was sent to Berlin, 
where he attended the lectures of Neander. It 
was probably from this great Church historian 
that he received his impetus to the study of 
ecclesiastical history, but it is remarkable, con- 
sidering the known receptiveness of his mind, 
that he imbibed so little of what may be termed 
Neanderism from Neander. The distinct, and 
scarcely over absent, Platonism of his great 
teacher never once appeared in Dr. D’Aubigné’s 
works or preaching. It was as though he had 
never been taught by Neander. One must, 
however, know more of his intellectual tenden- 
cies before he went to the University of Berlin 
before we can docide as to the extent of 
Neander’s influence. What we do see in him is 
not merely Evangelicism, but a philosophical 
Evangelicism of an order which is rarely to be 
met with. Nor merely that. He had large 
tolerance for different ways of expressing the 
same truth. He could see Christianity at the 
bottom of many wells when others could not 
sec it. Hence his fairness, as an historian, 
in treating such diverse characters as Calvin, 
Melanchthon, Luther, and Zwingle. He had a 
good deal of the objective faculty, above all 
faculties the most necessary to an historical 
writer. This he got by nature, not by edu- 
cation, for Noander is probably the most sub- 
jective of all historians. 

We aro told that after leaving Berlin Dr. 
D’Aubigné was chosen pastor of the French 
Protestant church at Hamburg, and that, during 
that period, he was the favourite court 
preacher of the old King of Holland’’—a splen- 
did testimonial to both preacher and king. 
Then, in 1830, he returned to Geneva; iden- 
tified himself with the Evangelical party, was 
appointed Professor of Church History in the 
new Theological School in that city, and became, 
thenceforward, the leader of Free Evangelical 
Protestantism in Switzerland. 


Amongst those who obviously possessed great 
influence on Dr. D’Aubigné at this time was 
Professor Vinet, of Lausanne. Vinet was then 
in the position which D’Aubigne afterwards 
held—that of the typical Swiss Protestant. The 
Lausanne professor, however. differed greatly 
from the younger professor at Geneva. Vinet 
was philosophical and unimpassioned; D’Au- 
bigné was ardent and enthusiastic. Vinet had 
the finest brain; D’Aubigné the warmest heart. 
How D’ Aubigné had read and imbibed the works 
of the elder tutor may be gathered from some of 
his earliest publications. For, no sooner did 
D’Aubigné feel his footing in Geneva than he 
began to agitate for the separation of Church 
and State. He did, in that city, just the work 
that the leaders of the Liberation movement are 
now doing. In 1842 and 1843 pamphlet after 
18 upon this subject came from his pen. 

o Was no sickly Evangelical, who canted about 
the danger and mille of political Dissent. 
He threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
political Dissenting movement, and made his 
canton ring with the agitation against mere 
political ristianity. On this question, 
0 a of Worship,” consisting of a Peti- 
tion to the Constituent Assembly on the Eman- 
cipation of the State as to the Church, and 
of the Church as to the State,” appeared in 
1841; two months afterwards, in February, 
1842, appeared the second part of this 
work consisting of an Address to the Gene- 
vese on the Oonstitution of the Church, and 
the Rights of its Members,” and, in the same 
year Liberty and Truth.” All these were 
subsequently collected together and published 
by the author under the title of The Question 
of the Church at Geneva in 1842: or, Liberty 
of Worship,” and we may add that one of the 
earliest tracts of the Anti-State Church Associa- 
tion was translated and compiled by Mr. J. M. 
Hare, from this work. To the end of his life 
Dr. D’Aubigné remained firm to his Liberation 
principles. 

We find Dr. 4 after this, issuing 
some sermons of a specifically Evangelical cha- 
racter ; then we hear of him in connection with 
the Evangelical Alliance,“ of which he was 
one of the most ‘ardent and active members, 
and then came the first part of his History of 
the Reformation.” Itis not too much to say, 
that this was the first ecclesiastical history that 
was made eminently readable. It became at 
once, from the ease of its style, the clearness of 
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its arrangement, its graphic and pictorial 
character, and its thoroughly Evangelical 
spirit, a household work. ‘No historical work 
ever had such an immense sale or such wide 
— It is translated Into almost every 

uropean language, and is to be met with in 
almost overy town and village throughout the 
United States, Indeed, a traveller in New 
England knows pretty well what works he is 
sure to meet with in middle-class houses. They 
are, Scott's ‘‘Commentary,” Watte’s ‘‘ Logic,” 
Dwight’s ‘‘ Theology,” and D' Aubigné's Re- 
formation.” Of this history it must be said 
that, picturesque as it is, and to a great.extent, 
exhaustivo & more exhaustive than anything we 
are likely to have for many years—it is not 
what is commonly called philosophical history.“ 
But Dr. D’Aubigné, like others, wrote just 
what he could write, and not what anybody 
else could write. We think there is a general 
agreement that his History of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany is the best; that the Ro- 
formation in Switzerland“ stands next; and the 
Reformation in England” last. The latter, 
in fact, however interesting, is very inadequate. 

Dr. D'Aubigué was a frequent visitor to this 
country, and took great interest in its public 
affairs. He was here in 1838, and in one 
of his ecclesiastical pamphlets gives a 
characteristic anecdote of the slavery agitution— 
how it had fallen through, and appeared to be 
at its worst, and in six months rwards the 
whole thing was abolished. His interest in 
England led him to write one of the best, but, as 
it has been proved, not one of the most popular 
of his works, viz., The Protector.” Tho basis 
of this work was Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,” which Dr. 
D’Aubigné dealt with in his own way, bringing 
out in high relief the religious character of the 
great Protector. Many who would not, or 
could not, read Carlyle, read this Evangelical 
translation of him, and were profited thereby. 

Dr. D’Aubigné’s other works have not 
attracted much notice. He published a volume 
on Germany, Scotland, and England, and 
many fugitive books. Of late years he has 
published nothing. Why should he? His 
time of work was over; his time of rest was 
due, and he was wise enough to see it. Hence- 
forth he stayed at Geneva, lecturing until 
recently, and afterwards living a quiet studious 
life until death came to welcome him. The 
very last work of his pen was the address of the 
Geneva Conference fo „ the Old Catholics of 
Germany and other countries,” which he was 
requested to write at the instance of the Con- 
ference. It is dated from Geneva on the 
30th September of this year—only three weeks 
ago. It is full of Christian feeling and faith, 
and full of sympathy. The last words are, 
„We invoke on you and on your work the 
blessing of the Lord, and we salute you from 
afar, trusting one day to meet in the Father's 
house, through Him who is the way and the 
door.” This is real Evangelical theology, 
whether ordinarily so called or not. 

The name of Dr. D’Aubigné will be referred 
to in future time as that of the greatest leader 
of Evangelical Protestantism on the continent 
of Europe in the nineteenth century. He was 
in all respects its ablest representative. A 
great preacher, a great historian, a t man, 
a great Christian has died. How many 
English, American, German, Swiss, French, 
who used to to the little chapel at Geneva 
once to hear, Satterly to see, him, will miss his 
venerable figure! With him dies a great power, 
but happily, he has lived all his life in others, 
and his power remains transferred to them. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON CON- 
TEM?ORARY POLITIOS. 


Tux article on The Position of Parties in 
the new number of the Quarterly, which rumour 
ascribes to the Marquis of Salisbury, and which 
is certainly as acrid, as bitterly hostile to pro- 
gress, and yet as keen and incisive—as full, in 
short, of political yenom and of literary skill as 
his lordship’s utterances generally aro- can 
hardly be regarded by Conservatives as a very 
cheerful one. There is as little in its review of 
the past of the party upon which they can 
reflect with satisfaction, as there is in its forecast 
of the immediate future to inspire thom with 
confidence and hope. He has no belief that 
Toryism is or is likely to be in the ascendant. 
That party, according to the reviewer, has 
existed hitherto to pass the very measures it 
had most fiercely opposed, and if it could 
get office now, the probability is it would 
only be to repeat the old story, He is 80 
far from adopting the sanguine view of those 
exultant Tories who believe that the long and 
gloomy winter of their discontent is about to be 
turned into a glorious summer, that the only 


featur of promiso and hope which he finds—the 
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little speck of blue in a sky still too gloomy and 
overcast to warrant any confident } sore — 


more once been compelled 
make concessions, and its zanks have been 
thinned by the occasional elections that have 
place during the last two years; that 
individual who appears to be the 
statesmen—the ‘‘ average 


in all this there is some 
ative reaction. 


1 is not very much; and yet, little as 
it is, there is, ent, less truth 
2 ee ee 14 a 9222 
months ago. id decline of u- 
lari of the Mini N 
ite % point at the commencement of 
last session, was not more remarkable than 
the way in whi since that time, the 

have recovered m of what they had los 

from 

1870. 

of mi in administration and in distribu- 


tion of patronage of which their nents 
made so much, there are grave lege tive 
blunders which have not been corrected, and 
1 8 must be a source of 


prolific seeds 
power; their 


cultural di 
But if the article deals with a 


present phase 
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„ 1 the reviewer fancies 
important constituency 
o arrogance of the Prime 
ish —— 1 od of the 
ari in army. 
blunder he could not jena 
g was within a month of the 
Warrant that Surrey election took 
| : was remarkable as 
version of one of the most 
radical constituencies of the kingdom.” But 
hoc is not always 2 with propter ho 


fancy that to attain the 
their soaring ambition it is essential that 


tting the fact of the 
o only question is to what? To 
ef in Toryism, or to a disbelief in the 
iberalism of the Government? The immense 
number of abstentions from the poll will help 


in 


It isa feature in this review that 
it takes no notice of the Education Act, and of 
its n on the Liberal 

The writer finds the first sign of 

i ial weakness in the withdrawal of the 
dget of 1871, which announced that the 
Government had lost their talisman, ene 2 
ut the 


opponents to defeat his Liberal friends. 
suspicion aroused by the return to a policy b 
which Lord Palmerston had for years — 
the aspirations of true Liberals and hindered all 
advent, wes ie — — which Lr the 
enthusiasm of the y. rep o way 
for subsequent difficulties and —— Of the 
awakening of public sentiment in opposition to 


revolutionary designs sup to be entertained 
by the Ministry, and in defence of the great 
interests threatened by them, we look in vain 
for any evidence except in one case. The 
publicans, inspired by a passion always easily 
excited in the minds of men when they see 
their craft in danger, have used their powerful 
organisation greatly to the detriment of the 
Ministry; but if Toryism is prepared to take its 
stand in the defence of the public-house, with 
all the abuses which the moderate Licensing 
Bill of Mr. Bruce has sought to correct, as one 
of the institutions of the country, it is only 
adding another to its many blunders. Its 
coquetry with the publicans in the consti- 
tuencies has not been a creditable thing to its 
supporters, but its immediate results have done 
more than anything else to create a belief in a 


Conservative reaction. As to any signs that even 
the “a Englishman” is di to 
espouse the cause urdened 


of that mr ten! 
and much injured class, the landlords, they are 
certainly not to to badiscerned. It would not, we 
fancy, be easy to convince him that a Ministry, 
which numbers among its members and 15 
rters some of the greatest landlords in the 
ingdom, contemplates a daring raid upon the 
rivileges of the order; but even were he satis- 
fied that some change was intended, we are not 
sure that he would at once conclude that 
it was unn or unjust. Even among 
our lord-worshipping population there is a 
deeply - rooted and growing feeling that a reform 
in the land laws is imperatively demanded in 
the interests alike of justice, morality, and 
national safety. It is easy to get up a cry of 
confiscation, but there are not many who will 
be frightened by such a bugbear. Wild talk 
about the perils to the throne and the aristo- 
ctacy may call down cheers at an agricultural 
dinner, but it does not impress the country, nor 
will it win elections. Still less is such a result 
likely to be produced by disapproval of the 
Geneva Arbitration, which the reviewer takes 
such trouble to depreciate. We do not deny 
that some of his criticisms are just, especially 
that based on the difficulty of arbitrators, taken 
from countries where the police system is so diffe- 
rent from our own, being able to appreciate the 
Cage of English statesmen and their officials. 
ut the country forgets these points in its satis- 
faction with the general issue, and all the more 
because the money can be paid without addi- 
tional taxation. In short, the Government 
have much more to fear from a disbelief in 
their own earnestness and determination on the 
rt of some of their friends, than from any 
ree of popular sentiment adverse to such re- 
forms as they may propose. For them to believe 
in the strength of the reaction and to shape their 
policy accordingly, would be to rush on destruc- 
tion; whereas confidence in their own principles, 
and a resolute purpose to carry them out will 
inspire the enthusiasm which commands success. 
Their experience of the Education Act ought to 
be a sufficient warning to them. They sought 
to conciliate the clergy, but their efforts have 
been in vain. All that they offered was greedily 
taken, and now the recipients of their boons de- 
nounce them as heartily as ever; and in ev 
election the supporters of ‘‘ godly education 
ally themselves with the sellers of beer in 
4 to a Government that has dis- 
pleased interests which do not at first sight 
seem to have much in common, but which, at 
all events, have found a common object of hate. 


One thing at least is clear. The present 
Ministry have nothing to expect from the 
mercy of the Conservatives. The reviewer, 
indeed, does not anticipate a majority at the 
next general election, and if the Conservatives 
act upon his advice and resolve to have no 
policy but that of resistance to change, we 
may safely predict it will be a long time before 
- aw — — 7 is much to be 

one before the ish people give their sup- 
port to a . 2 it hep ae 
programme, and that its one object is to main- 
tain shings just as they are. At present all 
that is hoped for is that the influences at 
work will tend to give us a House of Com- 
mons in which the Ministerial majority will 
be both smaller and less homogeneous than 
the present.” Then will come the temptation to 
which Conservatives have yielded before—but 
to which the reviewer urges them not to yield 
again—of grasping at office, and holding it only 
to do the will of their opponents. He is more 
anxious for the assertion of Conservative prin- 
ciples than for the triumph of the Conserva- 
tive party. A Tory Ministry with a Liberal 
3 to him an abomination, and 
his advice is that the Tories should remain 
in opposition until, either by their own 
forces or by an alliance with moderate 
Liberals, they can secure a majority. He is 
content even that in the latter case the old 
higs should, as they have often shown their 
ability to do, appropriate the spoils of office, if 


only Conservatism has the substantial gain of 
enforcing its — on the nation. We cannot 
now discuss how far it is probable that such a 
programme can ever be worked out. To expect 
it, seems to us to indicate an ignorance of human 
nature as it is found among the ardent poli- 
ticians of the Carlton Club. It is possible 
only in a marquis or an earl removed 
above the temptations which affect men 
who d» not dwell in the lofty regions of 
aristocracy. What we mark is the evidence 
furnished by the whole tone of the article 
of the impossibility of Mr. Gladstone’s ever 
laying the réle of a Palmerston. We do not 

lieve he desires it, but we are quite sure 
that it is not within his reach; for he has as 
little chance of being the head of a coalition 
Government as of becoming the head of the 


Tory He is marked out for the Great 
Liberal ister of the day, and if he remembers 
that, and obeys those true and noble instincts 


which have hitherto borne him on triumphantly, 
he need not fear the issue of the struggle in 
which he is nang He has done great things ; 
the enthusiasm of an earnest and attaehed party 
will enable him to do yet more. 


2 —— 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


October 22, 1872. 

If we still perish from the lack of knowledge, it 
must be from lack of some special knowledge, for 
of knowledge, generally, there is anything but a 
lack. The Registrar-General has just published his 
annual report for the year 1870, a bulky octavo 
volume of 500 pages crammed with facts from begin- 
ning to end. Practical men who love facts may 
here find food for a lifetime. For my own part, the 
book reminds me of that illustrious German author 
mentioned by Jean Paul who made a complete col- 
lection of all errata in German literature, from 
which important conclusions were to be drawn, and 
he advised his readers to draw them. Here are 
vast tables showing how many births, deaths, and 
matriages, occurred in every district and sub- 
district in England and Wales ; what the ages were 
of the people who died or were married ; from what 
causes death had taken place, &., &. Some of 
the details though are certainly curious. Thus, for 
example, at pages 26 and 27, I find a table show- 
ing the ages of 254,080 persons who were married in 
England and Wales during the year. Eleven men 
married at the ripe age of eighty, and, more extra- 
ordinary still, a woman was married at the same age. 
She, as might be expected, was a widow. Still 
more extraordinary is it that two bachelors should 
marry when they were over seventy-five, and that 
one maiden lady should marry when she was more 
than 70. Going to the other extreme of the scale, 
we find that thirty-six women were married before 
they were sixteen years old, and that seven men 
were married before they were seventeen. One 
widow of sixteen was also remarried. A gentleman 
at eighty married a wife who was also eighty, while 
two at the same age married wives at thirty. 
Another gentleman at sixty, married a wife who 
was fifteen. The marriage of four young men of 
twenty-five with women of sixty, seems to prove 
that marriages occasionally, are not, even now, all 
forlove ; and that the hideous barbarity of mercantile 
marriages, so common in the long forgotten pre-his- 
toric days when Thackeray wrote, has not yet died out. 
The odd part of the Registrar-General’s story, as Mr. 
Buckle used to tell us, is the uniformity with which, 
what is apparently exceptional always recurs—that 
is to say, in 1870 the number of suicides is about 
the same as in 1860, taking into account the dis- 
turbance produced by the increase in population and 
other well-known causes. The importance of this 
observation never seemed to me to be as great as it 
appeared to be to Mr. Buckle. He, himself, was 
obliged to admit disturbing causes, such as spread 
of education, increase of general refinement and 
morality, and that they are not uniform or neces- 
sary ; that is to say, although it may be true 
that human nature acted upon by the same 
conditions gives the same result, the doctrine 
of necessity cannot thereby be proved, inas- 
much as the very conditions which man himself 
makes continually vary. Moreover, Mr. Buckle 
selected his instances of uniformity. In the higher 
manifestations of humanity there is no sach neces- 
sity or uniformity. Poets like Mr. Browning, or 
prophets like Mr. Carlyle, are not born at calculable 
intervals. Not that we need to be alarmed if they 
were, or indeed if all that Mr. Buckle infers be 
true. Alarming or not alarming, however, it is not 
worth while to believe what cannot be demon- 
strated. | 

It is impossible not to pity profoundly the Prince 
of Wales. Yielding to nobody in loyalty, I com- 
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miserate himintensely. No labourer in a brickfield 
is such a slave as he. He may, for aught I know, 
be a theologian, or 4 metaphysician, or a poet, or a 
painter, and yet as head of the aristocracy of this 
country he is forced to do as they do, and patronise 
their so-called ‘‘ sports.” He has been staying 
with Lord Tankerville, at Chillingham, and was 
obliged to turn out one raw morning at eight 
o'clock, to shoot the wild cattle for which Chilling- 
ham Park is famous. The brickfield labourer is 
forced, maybe, to turn out earlier, but at least he 
is not compelled to do that to which he is conscien- 
tiously repugnant. After a good deal of manceuvring 
the king-bull was separated from the herd, and the 
Prince, who with his friend had followed them in a 
dog-cart, fired his rifle and shot the beast with a 
nerve which the enthusiastic reporter declares 
„would have done credit to the oldest hunter.” 
Another misery this of princes, to have their feats 
glorified in this strain! The keepers came up, and 
in the presence of the Prince, cut the animal’s 
throat, and he was then borne in sacred triumph to 
the castle. Arrived there the Princess and her 
ladies all came out to see the bleeding carcase, and 
the Prince, a photographer being in attendance, 
was taken standing by his victim. After lunch 
there was more ‘‘sport” amongst the pheasants, 
aud“ the day was concluded by a firework show. 
On Saturday there was a foxhunt, attended, I am 
informed, by the cream of all the foxhunters in 
the county—some 1,200 or 1,500 of them—such 
‘‘cream ”! At first the meeting was not a success. 
A number of foxes were found, but the spectators 
—the skim milk, I suppose—frightened them back 
again, greatly to the disgust of the cream. At 
last a fox broke away, and the whole of the 
horsemen galloped after him. He ran for some 
distance, and was then torn to pieces by the dogs. 
His tail was cut off and given to the Princess amidst 
much cheering. Not being accustomed to sport, 
and not being a butcher by trade, all this seems to 
me ineffably horrible. Some time ago I was close 
to a fox and watched him. A _ wiser-looking 
animal, a more nervous, sensitive animal I never 
saw. I fell upon imagining his sufferings at having 
to fly for his life for half-an-hour before fierce 
hounds, his misery as they gained upon him, and 
his devices for escape were one by one exhausted, 
and it-made me shudder. I could not have chased 
that poor fox to save myself—well, a good deal 
of pain; and as for chasing him for pleasure, I 
should as soon think of putting my finger in the 
candle and calling that pleasure. Possibly the 
Prince feels all this: he has been more delicately 
brought up than I have been, and ought to feel it. 
Yet such is the tyranny of his position, that he is 
obliged to sacrifice himself continually. Talking 
about this reminds me to render my humble tri- 
bute of praise to Mr. Stopford Brooke, who has the 
courage, in his aristocratic church near St. James’s- 
square, publicly and severely to denounce pigeon- 
shooting matches. All honour to him for his 
bravery ! 


The United Kingdom Alliance has taken a step 


which is full of interest to everybody to whom Par- 


liamentary representation and politics are interest- 
ing. At the meeting held at Manchester the other 
day, it was resolved on the motion of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson that whenever a vacancy occurs in the 
representation of any constituency, the electors are 
recommended to put in nomination a candidate 
favourable to the Permissive Bill, and the Council 
of the United Kingdom Alliance pledges itself to 
give such candidate every possible support by 
deputations, lectures, and the distribution of publi- 
cations. Inthe event of any constituency being 
unable to procure a suitable candidate, the council 
pledges itself to find candidates so as to afford every 
elector an opportunity of recording his vote in favour 
of the Permissive Bill until the question 
be decided.” It is impossible to tell to to what 
extent this resolution will operate. The electors 
are only ‘‘ recommended” to take the course 
suggested, but as the resolution was carried almost 
unanimously, there seems to be no reason to doubt 
adhesion to it wherever permissive electors congre- 
gate in sufficient numbers. The result, of course, 
will not be the return of permissive members, at 
least in many constituencies, but the subtraction 
of so much strength from the general Liberal cause, 
for it may be assumed as a certainty that permissive 
electors are almost all Liberal. Another and con- 
sequent result will be the increased difficulty of 
carrying through the House all other reforms which 
yet remain to be accomplished. Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son and his friends may consider that theirs is the 
only cause worth consideration, and that they are 
bound to think about that and nothing else. Other per- 


sons will perhaps think it a very serjqus matter 


to postpone all chance of the abolition of the Game 
Laws, of the redistribution of seats, of a good sani- 
tary bill, and several other measures, until the Per- 
missive Bill shall have been passed, not because 
they do not think the Permissive Bill extremely 
important, but because there appears to be so little 
prospect of its becoming law for a long time to 
come. The strait in which the party will be placed 
if Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s policy be adopted will, it isto 
be hoped, open their eyes tothe fact that the changed 
situation makes it absolutely incumbent upon them 
to try and improve our system of representation. 
Perhaps Sir Wilfrid Lawson will do good in this 
way, that we shall be forced to reconsider this 
system in order to prevent the extinction of 
Liberalism as a power in the country. It is con- 
ceivable that his example may be followed by 
others, and if every section of the friends of free- 
dom and progress is to fight its own little indepen- 
dent battle, there must certainly ensue universal 
defeat and the triumph of Toryism. Nay, it is 
more than conceivable, for it is probable. After 
the long reign of oligarchy which terminated in 
1832 there was a succession of abuses to correct, 
each one of which was so flagrant that all the 
intelligence of the country was banded against 
them. They have disappeared,. and we now come 
to abuses which, if they are as flagrant as those 
which have preceded them, at least do not persuade 
intelligent persons of their flagrancy with complete 
unanimity. Of the absence of this unanimity the 
Tory will take advantage, and I for one apprehend 
from this cause the destruction of the Liberal 
supremacy. The remedy needs no naming, at least 
in this column. It would be to allow the United 
Kingdom Alliance its full representation in the 
House. By the personal system this Alliance and 
every other alliance would have just so many mem- 
bers as it deserved to have, and the Liberal cause 
would be greatly strengthened. Of course, to the 
Tory personal representation would be no gain. 
Tories are and always will be united, for there is 
but one way of standing still, as somebody said the 
other day, and there are many ways of going on. 
But to the Liberals it would mean just this, that 
they would suffer nothing from the division of their 
ranks in face of the common enemy, and the mem- 
bers whom they would return would be able in the 
House to unite upon a multitude of questions 
remaining to be settled. C. 


Epitome of News. 


The Queen remains at Balmoral till the 17th of 
next month, when she returns to Windsor Castle. 
She continues to take out-door exercise, and on 
Friday drove to Derry Shiel. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
children have reached Marlborough House from 
the North. The visit of the Prince and Princess to 
Chillingham was signalised on Friday by a monster 
meet,” in which some two thousand horsemen took 

After two runs a fox was killed and his brush 
presented to the Princess of Wales. On the pre- 
ceding day there was a wild bull hunt in Chilling- 
ham Forest. His royal highness brought down with 
his rifle the king of the herd, a magnificent animal, 
about seven years old. The trophy was carried in 
triumph to the Castle, where it was shown to the 
Princess of Wales, the Countess of Tankerville, and 
the other visitors. A photograph was afterwards 
taken of the bull, with the Prince standing over it 
rifle in hand. 

The Queen of Holland, who is to visit the Earl 
and Countess of Derby this week arrived on Thurs- 
day in London. 

Gloom has overspread the household of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. The countess died in Grosvenor- 
square on Monday, leaving a large family. 

The retirement of Lord Hatherley, and the acces- 
sion to the Woolsack of Sir Roundell Palmer, under 
the title of Lord Selborne, appear in the last Gazette. 
Mr. Justice Denman’s appointment to the judicial 
bench is also gazetted. 

Mr. Gladstone is staying at Cloverley Hall, near 
Whitchurch, on a visit to Mr. J. P. Heywood: 

Mr. Forster has gone to Balmoral to take his 
turn as the Minister in attendance upon the Queen. 

Prince Hassan, the eldest son of the Khedive of 
Egypt, has finished his Oxford career, and he will, 
it is said, make a three years’ tour round the world. 

It is rumoured that Government will call Par- 
liament together a couple of weeks earlier next year 
than usual. The rumour is generally current about 
this time of the year. 

It is stated that Mr. Justice Byles, of the Common 
Pleas, and Baron Channell, of the Exchequer, are 
about to retire from the Bench. Both learned judges 
have nearly completed the term of fifteen years, 
which entitles them to a pension upon coring. 

Admiral Sir T. J. Cochrane died on Saturday, at 
his residence near Ryde. 

The Daily News understands that a commission 
will presently be issued to inquire into the operation 
of the Factories Act, with special reference to the 
hours of employment of woman and children. 


Mr. John Bruce Pryce, of Duffryn House, Gla- 
morganshire, father of Mr. Bruce, the Home 
Secretary, died on Friday at the ripe age of eighty- 
eight. He was brother of the late Lord Justice 
Knight Bruce. 


A statue to Sir Humphry Davy has just been 
unveiled in Penzance, the pleasant little Cornish 
* in which the eminent chemist first saw the 
ight. 

The Rev. W. Rogers, of Bishopsgate, is to be 
Chaplain to the New Lord Mayor, Sir Sidney 
Waterlow. 

Between three and four thousand police-constables 
assembled at Can street Hotel, London, on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Eykyn, M.P., presiding, and adopted a 
memorial to the Chief Commissioner for an increase 
of pay, abolition of a fourth class, and a rearrange- 
ment of duties. 

Mr. Justice Denman was sworn into office on 
Thursday before the new Lord Chancellor, at his 
private residence. He was previously made a 
searjeant-at-law. The appointment was the last 
act of Lord Hatherley, and the swearing in was the 
act of Lord Chancellor Palmer. 


Telegrams have been received announcing the 
completion of the repairs to the cable between Java 
and Port Darwin, and that the land line from Port Dar- 
win to Adelaide is now completed and open for 
public traffic. The British Australian Telegraph 
is therefore now prepared to receive messages for 
transmission to the Australian colonies, 


The Metropolitan Board of Works is at length 
about to undertake to free the bridges over the 
Thames from toll. 


A goods train on the_ Lancashire and Yorkshire 


near Wigan, on Saturday morning, by the loosen- 
ing of a drawbar. The engine of a goods train, 
passing in the o ite direction, was also thrown 
off the rails. The line was blocked up for two 
hours. 


The International Exhibition of 1872 at South 
Kensington was closed on Saturday. No ceremonial 
marked the occasion, and very few visitors were 
present. 


A circular has been issued from the Foreign 
Office directed to the various Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country calling attention to the 
proposed alterations of the tariff in France ; stating 
that there may be errors of compensatory duties 
and drawbacks which, if uncorrected, may seriously 
affect different interests ; and asking if the Chambers 
have any further observations to offer, that they 
may be notified at the Foreign Office on Monday or 
Tuesday next. 


According to the Times, Cornish mining property 
has declined in value 872,000/. since the over-specu- 
lation of a few months ago. 

At the Mansion-house Police-office on Saturday 
there were no night charges or summonses to 
disposed of ; and, according to custom, the sitti 
magistrate (Alderman Sir James Clark Lawrence 
was presented with a pair of white gloves. 


The Gloucester Chamber of Agriculture on Satur- 
day passed a resolution affirming the need of 
legislative enactment to secure outgoing tenant 
farmers compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments, and that landlords should be compensated 
for deterioration or dilapidation. 


On Saturday the Batavier, steam vessel, which 
was on her voy from London to Rotterdam, 
came in collision in Barking Reach with the Turkish 
screw man-of-war Charkee. The Charkee pene- 
trated the Batavier eight feet, and it was at once 
evident that the latter must sink. The boats of the 
two steamers were immediately lowered, and the 
whole of the passengers were saved. Soon after- 
wards the steamer went down. The 
lost the whole of their lu , and some of them, 
it is stated, the whole of their earthly possessions. 


The London Mirror of Saturday records eight 
anonymous donations of 1,000/. each to London 
charities, —.— a total of forty-two donations of 
similar amount during the current year, in addition 
to one of 10, 0001. 

A lady and tleman who took lodgings in 
Golden-square,, London, on Thursday last, stating 
that they had just arrived from the continent, were 
discovered on gaturda to have poisoned themselves 
with strychnine. the circumstances of the 
case show that the double suicide had been pre- 
meditated. The deceased were both of middle 
age, but their names are unknown, papers which 
might have led to their identification having been 
destroyed. 

Mr. Chubb, thie eminent lock and safe constructor, 
and a prominent member of the Methodist com- 
munity, was on Sunday having his child baptized 
at Mostyn-road Chapel, Brixton, when he fell down 
in the chapel struck with paralysis. He has not 
spoken since, though still alive. 

On Monday night, Mr. Childers presided at a 
meeting of the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary Society 
at Knottingley. The right hon. gentleman alluded 
to the great work achieved by our missionaries in 
all parts of the world, and said that when other 
foreign missionary enterprise had failed the English 
missionaries had proved successful. 

A despatch just received from Dr: Livingstone 
has been issued from the 7 Office. It is alto- 
gether of a cheerful tone, and it is most satisfactory 
to learn that the doctor expresses deep regret at 
the misunderstanding which has occurred between 


him and Dr, Kirk, adding, „It I had foreseen this 


Railway was thrown off the line at Pemberton, 
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w ve been the case, I would certainly have | lodgin ey must make up their min u. 

2 losses in silence.” "i Livi 1 ora po a 1 — — in this — rid Titernture. 

a sketch of the route he intends to follow, and | sive city. as 


— to be back at Ujiji eight months hence. 

he Royal Geographical iety entertained Mr. 
Stanley, the discoverer of Dr. Livingstone, at a 
banquet on Monday night, Sir H. Rawlinson pre- 
siding. A large number of distinguished persons 
were present. Dr. Livi e's health was drank 
with enthusiasm. The guest of the evening was 
received most heartily, and the references to the 
services he had rendered this country by discover- 
ing and relie Litingstone elicited loud applause. 
Mr. Stanley ied in a most cordial manner to the 
compliments paid him. 

Mr. Bradlaugh has had a curious interview with 
the Post Office authorities, who a few days ago 
refused longer to permit his journal, the National 
Reformer, to be registered for transmission 
abroad. They informed him that if he would 
change the character of some of the articles in his 
journal there would be no objection to the renewal 
of its registration; but Mr. Bradlaugh explained 
that it would be inconvenient to comply with this 
su and, finally, the authorities gave way, 
and have restored the paper to registration. 

The Secretary of the Post Office has intimated to 
the proprietors of the Bristol Mercury that their 
paper is not strictly entitled to be registered for 

al transmission, because it contains more ad- 
vertisements and matter not coming under the head 
of ‘news’ than of ‘news’ proper,” and he requests 
the contents to be altered so that the news shall 
exceed the other matter. What can Mr. Tilley be 
t rinking of ? 
A county demonstration of agricultural labourers 


was made at the Corn Exchange, Dorchester, on 


Wednesday 8 when delegates from London, 

arwickshire attended. The dis- 
trict treasurer of the National Union announced 
the receipt of 88/. 5s. 6d. in answer to a special 
appeal—one gentleman had sent a 20/. note, 
f ed by another for 50/., and Sir C. Dilke, M. P., 
had given 5/. In addition to these sums, Mr. 
Potter, of London, the Engineers of 


The Lord Mayor Elect has given notice of his 
intention to move a resolution in the Common 
il which has for its object the establishment 
tribunal of commerce in the City of London. 

The French Treaty of Commerce is by no means 
292 the negotia- 
now going on with respect to some 
details do not exclusively concern Man- 

to 


goods. 

There is likely to be distress among the straw- 
plaiters of Dunstable, ‘‘ Canton plaits being now 
imported by our straw-hat manufacturers. This 
Canton plait costs the lish manufacturer about 
half, or even less than half, the price of the home- 


made article. 
of Norwich has received an intimation 


The Ma 
from the Lord Chancellor that it is his intention to 


ties have determined on eventually establishing a 


system of sixpenny telegrams all over the country, 
and that the plan is to be tried in London forth- 


Mr. Gladstone has communicated to Mr. Maguire, 
. results of an investigation granted at the 
of the latter gentleman into complaints of 
| ent, made by two Fenian 
and Wilson. Mr. Bruce ascer- 
through the officials at Millbank and Dart- 
while some of the charges were 
or untrue, others related to ordinary 
rison discipline. The Premier adds, 
behalf, he considers the verdict 
' On the Government, the effect 
of the investigation has been to confirm its deter- 
mination against admitting any claim of the Fenians 
to exceptional favour. . 
In his parting address to his constituents at 
Richmond, the new Lord Chancellor declares that 
he can never sgh pene to them for the 
confidence which they I rr 
liamentary connection of eleven > 
The Leeds Mercury sa shies m farther cose of 
= 


, and the whole 
— 2 This is the 
second case that has occu at Belthorpe. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


. Thiers and his family and suite returned to 
from Paris on Saturday. 
It is stated that Marshal Basaine is in such ill- 
it is feared he will die before the 
can be drawn up. 

of Calcutta is stated at 
an increase of nearly 70,000 
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for 2 food, and 


— that th dens will t leave Rome, but 2 
news e no ve : 
tively the assertion of a London owe. 
gee 1 — is disposed to treat with 

ic u 

It is reported that a pilgrimage to Rome, in the 
course ot the winter, ia being n in France, 

ep 


to consist of 2,000 persons. 
pay 120 francs a head 


According to news from Madrid, the Republican 
insurrection at Ferrol was suppressed without loss 
of life. The prisoners numbered 500. The Spanish 
Congress has passed the first reading of the bill 
abolishing the penalty of death for political offences. 

His Japanese Majesty the Mikako has opened a 
new section’ of railway—thed from Yokohama to 
Jeddo. The spectators conducted themselves like 
a regular European crowd, and it is remarked of 
them that they even exhibited enthusiasm during 
the ceremony. 

It is stated that in a conversation between the 
Pope and Cardinal Cullen, the latter represented to 
His Holiness that the Home-Rule movement had 
now assumed such importance that the Catholic 
Church must decide upon the course it would follow. 
It is not stated, however, what the Pope said on 
this important subject. 

The funeral of the late Prince Albrecht, the 
emperor’s brother, took place on Saturday, in the 
Dome Cathedral, at Berlin, whither the body had 
been carried in state from the palace. The pro- 
cession was headed by the emperor, who was at- 
tended by numerous princes from different parts of 
Germany. 

The semi - official Pesther Lloyd states positively 
that Count Beust has been ‘instructed to explayp to 
Lord Granville that Austria does not in to 
deviate from her traditional Eastern policy, which 
is exactly the same as that of England, namely, to 
su the authority of the Ottoman Government 
without weakening the protection of the Christian 
inhabitants. 

The Count de Chambord has issued another mani- 
festo to the French people, in the form of a letter 
written to M. la Rochelle, a member of the Assembly. 
The Count says France can only be saved by a Mon- 
archy, and protests against the establishment of a 
Republic. He declares that at heart France is 
Catholic and Monarchical, and that they must guide 
the col to the haven of safety. He further 
adds, that he neither retracts one word nor regrets 
— act of his, as they have all been inspired by 
love for his country. 

PoLrrical CHANGE IN TurRKEY.—Midhat Pasha, 
the warm advocate of an alliance with the Western 
Powers, and the special protégé of Austria, has 
been removed from the post of Grand Vizier, to be 
succeeded, it is said, by the reactionist and philo- 
Rassian Mahmoud, the duties of that office bei 
oy temporarily entrusted to Mehemed Ruschdi 

* a 


Tue BowNapartists.—The French Government 
are preparing a measure of retaliation for the sup- 
ae of Prince Napoleon in his against 

is recent banishment. It is stated that it is 
intended to prosecute the members of the Imperial 
Cabinet which was in office at the time war was 


declared with Germany, and that special steps will 
be taken i M. Richard. . Richard has 
written to M. Grévy protesting against the viola- 


tion of his domicile by the police authorities. 
2 Biste Socrery anD THE Late WAR. 
rman newspapers ex t gratification at 
the gift of about 15, Bibles by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to the widows and families 
of German soldiers and others killed in the war. 
The Bibles being intended not as alms but as tokens 
of condolence and solace in bereavement, the pre- 
sentation has not been limited to the r, but 
families in good circumstances have as kfull 
oy oa them. The Emperor William himself 
has been hes with one, and has received it 
with thanks. 
Tae Frencn Erxrerroxs.— Elections to suppl 
seven vacancies in the National Assembly took 
place on Sunday. The Republicans have decidly 
won the day. the department of Indre-et.Loire 
M. Nioche, an advare d Republican, has been 
elected in preference to M. Schneider. In the Oise 
M. Girard, a moderate Republican, has been simi- 
larly successful. In the de ent of Calvados 
M. Paris, and in the V , Meline, both Radi- 
cals, have been elected. The return of M. Cremieux 
in Algiers, say the latest tel is considered 
certain. Of the two departments, Morbihan and 
the Gironde, in which the régime was su to 
have a more doubtful chance, one has dec for 
and the other against the Government of M. Thiers. 
Morbihan has sworn allegiancetothe White by 
the election of M. Martin, a Legitimist, who polled 
39,700 votes against the 30,000 vutes of his rival, 
M. Beauvais. On the other hand, M. De Forcade 
la Roquette, who at first appealed to the electors 
as a Free Trader, but who was in reality a Bona. 
ist candidate, has been defeated in the Gironde 
y M. Caduc, asincere Republican. b 


TrverTON Execrion is not likely to come off 
before the Ist of November, when the munici 
elections will take place. Both candidates, Mr. 
Massey and Mr. Walrond, are pursuing an active 
canvass. A few days Mr. Massey, in replying 
to a deputation from the local Anti-Income-Tax 
Association, expressed satisfaction at having 
left India free from income-tax, and said the tax 
was no part of our financial system, but a tem- 

expedient. He specially condemned 
hedule D, but said he did not see how it could 
be eliminated from the incidence of the tax. Mr. 
Massey has issued an address to the electors, in 
which he states that the result of his canvass has 
been most satisfactory, and that he has every reason 
to consider himself fortunate in having been selected 
to represent the Liberal cause in Tiverton. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW IDYLL.* 


Mr. Tennyson definitively tells us that, so 
far as he is concerned, the Arthurian series is 
now completed. There is necessarily some faint 
feeling of sadness mingled with the satisfaction 
with which we read the notice to this effect pre- 
fixed to this new volume. Though his treat- 
ment has sometimes been rather arbitrary, both 
as respects character and chronological order, 
when he gave most scope to his own creativo 

nius; yet his touch has done so much to re- 

ne, to draw noble meanings out of the some- 
what doubtful ‘‘ mixture” of the original romance, 
that we regret to think so many noble themes 
are yet left unadorned by his exquisite modern 
skill. With what cunning and pathos he could 
have retold the story of Lancelot’s uninten- 
tional slaying of this same .Gareth, and of 
his brave brother knight, or of the adventures 
of Sir Balin. These are patent instances— 
specimens of which the old romance is full. 

It would be a very interesting task to inquire 
into the process by which Mr. Tennyson has 
restored the romance—how he advanced upon 
it—the points he seized, and the mode generally 
in which he has transformed it—an order deter- 
mined so far by his very first selection of sub- 
ject. The death of Arthur first seized his young 
imagination, and this he treated lyrically rather 
than epically, with a distinct purpose to obtrude 
upon it a specially modern meaning and refer- 
ence. It is very 1 that this episode 
the most epical in the whole book — should have 
first claimed the Laureate’s attention, especially 
considering the attraction which love themes 
(of which the Arthurian romance is so full) 
then had for him, and that he should have 
treated it so obviously with a moral purport. 
With the note then struck he had to keep the 
whole in tone, and this accounts to a t 
extent for the whole development of the theme 
in his mind—the somewhat confusing inter- 
weaving of various periods in single idylls, and 
the endeayour to gain a unity from an under- 
current of allegorical meaning, the more deci- 
sively put forward where the story itself was 
least striking, or where the most human elements, 
as they appeared in the old romance, had per- 
force to be eliminated. 

Dean Alford, with an authoritative tone, told 
us some time before his lamented death, in the 
Contemporary, how, to do the poet justice, we 
must read these idylls. We must be prepared 
to receive the King as Conscience among his 
warring Knights—the Senses, and soon. Now, 
it will necessarily be felt, if the attempt to 
follow the Dean’s suggestion is thoroughly 
made, that the Laureate has always been most 
successful where the theme least admitted of 
his own fanciful variations. ‘‘ The — Grail,” 
in spite of its wonderful atmosphere and glowing 
colours, so skilfully interblended, is yet inferior 
asa work of art to the Morte D’Arthur”’ ; and 
the Last Tournament,“ to this Gareth and 
„ Lynette.” For the old romance itself, like 
all genuine tales, carries in it, as it were in 


‘solution, the deepest of human lessons; but to 


specialise one of them is, in a greater or less 
degree, to disproportion the story. This is to 
Some extent seen, for example, in the treatment 
of Lancelot. The old romance was consistent 
enough with itself in the high place it gave to 
him; some sense of disharmony is felt when we 
accept of the allegory and still find Lancelot 
— in Tennyson. Some one said that 
Milton's Devil was better than his God—the 
real hero of the poem—something of the same 
might be said of Lancelot and Arthur—for 
after all has been said and done, the former re- 
mains with the broadest epical interest, and the 
sympathies gather more rly round this t 

of Sense than they do round Arthur himself—the 
type of Conscience. The new idyll, too, is 
touched with allegorical meaning, but it is kept 
in check by the very pathos and simple human 
grandeur of the All readers of Malory 
will remember Sir Beaumains (Fairhands), of 
the Seventh Book. How he came to Court, 
and was put under Sir Kay, the Seneschal, and 
how after good service, he got him made Knight, 
and, seeking the first quest, was fortunate, 
after sla many Knights, in delivering 
Lyonors, the sister of nette, from Castle 
Perilous. It is this sto . Tennyson re-tells 
in his new idyll; and it need not be said that, 
whilst he d but little in the main outlines 
from the old version, where he does depart it is 
but to refine and elevate. And it should at 
— ñ — that, in point of mere 
tory this is the very finest of idylls. It 
seems, indeed, as though Mr. Tennyson, moved 
by the faults hitherto found with his indirect 
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and involved narratives in the idylls, had de- 
tormined once for all to show that this was no 
necessity with him. It has been said that the 
two chief requisites of classical work are, first, 
simplicity, next, elevation or dignity. Here and 
therein Gareth,“ wecameon passages with turns 
that are almost Scriptural; and nothing could 


be more dignified than the words of the King 
and of Gareth. Of all the idylls probably it 


will be se pam the most perfect. 

Gareth, the son of Bellicent, queen of Orkney 
has set his heart on knighthood, His mother, 
having no other child, tries to dissuade him. 
But at last, he is so urgent that she must yield. 


But she imposes acondition. Gareth must hide 


his noble birth and enter as a thrall. She thought 
he would not submit to this, and remain. But 
he goes forth, with two servants, having given 
her his pledge, and reaches the court of Arthur 


at Camelot. As they reach the gate an ancient 
man, longbearded, asks them, Who be ye, my 


sons? 


Then Gareth: We be tillers of the soil, 
Who, leaving share in furrow, came to see 
The glories of our King but these, my mon, 
ty our city moved so weirdly in the mist), 

gubt if the King be King at all, or come 
From Fairyland ; and whether this be built 
By magic, or by fairy Kings and Queens; 
Or whether there be any city at all, 
Or all a vision ; and this music now 


Hath scared them both, but tell thou these the truth.“ 


Then that old seer made answer, playing on him 
And saying : ‘Son, | have seen the good ship sail 
Keel upward and mast downward on the heavens. 
And solid turrets topsy-turvy in air ; 

And here is truth; but an it please thee not, 
Take thou the truth as thou hast told it me, 
For truly, as thou sayest, a Fairy King 

And Fairy Queen have built the city, Son ; 
They came from out a sacred mountain cleft 
Towards the sunrise, each with harp in hand, 
And built it to the music of their harps, 

And as thou sayest it is enchanted, Son, 

For there is ing in it as it seems 

Suving the King; tho’ some there be that hold 
The King a shadow and the city real: 

Yet take thou heed of him, for, do thou pass 
Beneath this archway, thou wilt then become 
A thrall to his enchantments, for the King 

Will bind thee by such vows, as is a shame 

A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep ; but, do thou dread to swear, 
Pass not beneath this gateway, but abide 
Without, among the cattle of the field. 

For an ye hear a music, like enow 

They are building still, seeing the city is built 

To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever?’ 


The reader will notice that the allegorical 


note is even thus early very distinctly struck: 
After some further parley— 


„Wich all good cheer 
He spoke and laugh'd, then enter'd with his twain 
Camelot, a city of shadowy palaces 
And stately, rich in emblem and the work 
Of ancient Kings who did their days in stone; 
Which Merlin's hand, the M at Arthur's court, 
Knowing all arts, had touch'd and everywhere 
At Arthur's ordinance, tipt with lessening peak 
And pinnacle, and had made it spire to heaven. 
And ever and anon a Knight would pass 
Outward, or inward to the hall: his arms 
Clash'd ; and the sound was good to Gareth's ear. 
And out of bower and casement shyly glanced 
Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars of love; 
And all about a healthful people stept 
As in the presence of a gracious King.” 


So Gareth, gaining access to the King, craves 
a boon, and, begging that his name be not 
asked, is permitted, as he begs, to serve for a 


twelvemonth and a day. 


** So Gareth all for glory underwent 
The sooty yoke of kitchen vassalage ; 
Ate with young lads his portion by the door, 
And couched at night with grimy kitchen knaves. 
And Lancelot ever spoke him pleasantly, 
But Kay, the seneschal, who loved him not, 
Would e and barry him, and labour him 
Beyond his comrade of the hearth, and set 
To turn the trough, draw water, or hew wood, 
Or gry? tasks ; and Gareth bowed himself 
With all obedience to the King, and wrought 
All kind of service with a noble ease | 
That graced the lowliest act-in doing it. 
Aud when the thralls had talk among themselves, 
And one wo.ld praise the love that link'd the King 
And 2 the King had saved his life 
In battle twice ; and Lancelot once the King's — 
For Lancelot was the first in tournament, 
But Arthur mightiest in the battle-field— 
Gareth was g Or, if some other told, 
How once the wandering forester at dawn, 
Far over the blue tarns and hazy seas, 
Ou — a oh highest found the King, 
A naked babe, of whom the prophet spake, 
He passes to the Isle Avilion, 
He passes and is heal’d and cannot die 
Gareth was . But if their talk were foul, 
Then would he whistle, rapid as any lark, 
Or carol some old roundelay, and so loud 
That first they mock d, but, after, reverenced him.” 


For a month he works thus faithfully among 
the thralls, and then the Queen, solitary in her 
childless castle, ‘‘and repentant of the word she 
made him swear,“ looses him from his vo w. 
Then Gareth sought the King, and told him all 
—of his birth and the purpose for which he had 


sought the court. 


„ have stagger’d my strong Gawain in a tilt 
For pastime; yea, he said it; joust can I. 


Make me thy Knight—in secret ! let my name 
Be hidd'n, and give me the first quest; I spring 
Like flame from ashes.’ 

Here the King’s calm eye 
Fell on, and check'd, and made him flush and bow 
Lowly, to kiss his hand, who answer d him 
‘Son, thy good mother let me know thee here, 
And sent her wish that I would yield thee thine.’ 
Make thee my Knight? my Knights are sworn to vows 
Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 
And, loving, utter faithfulness in love, 
And uttermost obedience to the King !’ 
Then Gareth, lightly springing from his knees, 
My King, for hardihood I can promise thee. 
For uttermost obedience make demand 
Of whom ye gave me to, the Seneschal, 
No mellow master of the meats and drinks ! 
And as for love, God wot, I love not yet, 
But love I shall, God willing.’ . . . 
Have I not earned my cake in baking of it ! 
Let be my name until I make my name 
My deeds will speak: it is but for a day!“ 


The King yields, and promises te grant him 
the first quest. And that very day L nette 
appears at court ym a Knight for 
succour of her sister in Castle Perilous. 

** Lynette my name; noble; my need, a Knight 

To combat for my sister, Lyonors, 

A lady of high lineage, of great lands, 

And comely, yea, and comelier than myself. 

She lives in Castle Perilous: a river 

Runs in three loops about her living place: 

And o’er it are three ings and three Knigbts 

Defend the passings, brethren, and a fourth 

And of that four the mightiest, holds her stay d 

In her own castle and so besieges her, 

To break her will, and made he wed with him : 

And but delays his purport till thou send 

To do the battle with him, thy chief man 

Sir Lancelot whom he trusts to overthrow, 

Then wed, with glory; but she will not wed 

Save whom she loveth, or a holy life. 

Now, therefore, have I come for Lancelot.” 

Gareth now demands fulfilment of the King’s 
promise, and the King cannot do other but 
grant it. 

But on the damsel’s forehead, shame, pride, wrath, 

Slew the may- white: she lifted either arm, 

‘ Fie on thee, King! I asked for thy chief Knight, 

And thou hast given me but a kitchen knave. 

Then ere a man in hall could stay her, turn’d, 

Fled down the lane of access to the King, 

Took horse, descended the slope street and past 

The weird white gate, and paused without, ide 

The field of tourney, murmuring, ‘ Kitchen-knave |!” 

And Gareth, taking horse, follows her, 

On thro’ lanes of shouting 

Down the slope street, and past without the gate“ — 
while the vulgar Seneschal, like his brotherhood, 
failing to believe that one of nobler blood had 
toiled beside them, looks after and blows out 
reproaches, calling the King mad for his ac- 
quiescence in Gareth’s request :— 

„He was tame and meek enow with me, 

Till peacock d up with Lancelot’s notices,” 

is his conclusion. 


When Gareth overtakes the damsel— 
„She, as one 
That smells a foul-fleshed agaric in the holt, 
And deems it carrion of some woodland thing, 


—̃ —?—ͤ— 


| former encounters, goes down before Lancelot. 


Then they recognise each other. 


“* Thou, Lancelot ! thine the hand 
That threw me? An some chance to mar the boast 
Thy brethren of thee make—which could not chance, 
Had sent thee down before a lesser spear, 
Shamed had I been and sad, O Lancelot, thou !’ 
Whereat the maiden, petulant, ‘ Lancelot, 
Why came ye not when call'd and wherefore now 
Come ye, not call’d? I gloried in my Knave, 
Who being still rebuked, would answer still 
Courteous as any Knight, but now if Kuni 
The marvel dies, and leaves me fool'd and trick d, 
And only wondering wherefore played upon, 
And doubtful whether I and mine be scorned ; 
Where should be truth if not in Arthur's hall, 
*. ogee presence? Knight, knave, prince, and 
00 , 
I hate thee, and for ever.’ 
And Lancelot said, 
Blessed be thou, Sir Gareth! Koight art thou 
To the King's best wish. O damsel, be ye wise 
To call him shamed, who is but overthrown ? 
Thrown have I been, not once, but many a time, 
Victor from vanquished issues at the last, 
And overthrower from being overthrown. 
With sword we have not striven : and thy good horse 
And thou art weary : yet not less I felt 
Thy manhood thro’ that wearied lance of thine. 
Well hast thou done ; for all the stream is freed, 
And thou hast wreak'd his on his foes, 
And when reviled, has answer'd graciously, 
And makest merry when overthrown, Prince, Knight, 
Hail, Knight and Priuce, and of our Table Round.’” 


And then Gareth at last advances to the last 
enemy entrenched in blackness. 


All the three were silent seeing, pitched, 
Beside the Castle Perilous on flat field, 
A huge pavilion, like a mountain peak, 
Sunder the glooming crimson on the marge, 
Black with black banner, and a long black horn 


Beside it hanging. 
At last 


The huge pavilion slowly yielded up 

Thro’ these black foldings, that which housed therein. 
High on a nightblack horse, in nightblack arms, 
With white breast-bone, and barren ribs of Death, 
And crowned with fleshiess laughter, some ten ste 

In the half light, through the dim dawn, advan 

The monster, and theu paused, and spake no word.” 


Gareth with one stroke split the skull. 


Then with a stronger buffet he clove the helm 
As thoroughly as the skull ; and out from this 
Issued the bright face of a blooming boy, 
Fresh as a flower new-born, and crying, ‘ Knight, 
Slay me not: my three brethren bade me do it, 
To make a horror all about the house, 
And stay the world from Lady Lyonors ; 
They never dreamt the passes could be past,’ 
Answered Sir Gareth graciously to one 
Not many a moon his Jounger ‘Why, fair child, 
What madness made thee challenge the chief knight 
Of Arthur's hall?’ ‘Fair Sir, they made me do it. 
They hate the King, and Lancelot, the King’s friend, 
The hoped to slay him somewhere on the stream. 
They never dreamt the passes could be past.’ 
Then sp the happier day from und und, 
2 Lad — =e ouse, — — * 

nd revel and song e over , 

As being after all their foolish fears 
And horrors only proven a blooming boy, 
So large mirth lived, and Gareth won the quest.“ 


It is unnecessary to direct attention to the 


Or shrew, or weasel, nipt her slender nose, 

With petulant thumb and fingers, shrilling, ‘ Hence 

Avoid, thou smellest all of kitchen grease.’ ” 

Sir Kay, in defiance of Sir Lancelot’s advice, 
follows, and is soon overthrown, and Sir 
Lancelot, under command of Arthur, follows 
at longer distance for protection. But still 
Lynette and Gareth go on— 

So till the dusk that followed evensong 

Rode on the two, reviler and reviled, 

Tben, after one long slope was mounted, saw 

Bowl-shaped, thro’ tops of many thousand pines, 

A gloomy-gladed hollow slowly sink 

To westward—io the deeps whereof a mere, 

Round as the red eye of an eagle-owl, 

Under the half-dead sunset glared’.’ 

Here Gareth frees a man in the toils of seven 
bandits and finds him a stalwart baron, Arthur’s 
friend, and when offered reward, replies, 
None! For the deed's sake have I done the deed, 

In uttermost obedience to the King. 

But will ye give this damsel harbourage ”” 

Whereat the Baron, saying, I well believe 

Ye be of Arthur's Table,’ a light laugh 

Broke from Lynette, ‘ Ay, truly of a truth, 

And in a sort being Arthur's kitchen kn»ve 

But deem not I accept thee aught the more, 

Scullion, for running sharply with thy spit 

Down on a rout of craven foresters. 

A thresher with his flail had scattered them. 

Nay, for thou smellest of the kitchen still, 

But an this lord will yield us barbourage, well!“ 
After a night’s rest at the baron’s castle, 
Gareth goes forward with the maiden, in spice 
of the warnings that he must fight with four 
terrible knights—the Morning Star, the Sun, 
the Evening Star, and Night or Death—for so 


noble meanings of the piece. Duty consecrates 
all—even the lowliest service—and one duty 
done heartily all the rest becomes easier—even 
Death itself is found to be but a blooming boy 
under disguises. The loftiest in tone, as it is 
the most naturally simple and complete in work- 
manship of all the idylls, it will do much to 
extend Mr. Tennyson’s fame. It is surely well 
for England that in such times, it has a singer 
that seeks to teach noble lessons with such 
wondrously sweet persuasiveness. Readers 
will not unnaturally look in Gareth for 
some of the songs which in former idylls had 
so much attraction. This is the only one to be 
found here :—- 
O0 morning star, that smilest in the blue, 

O star, my iaorning dream hath proven true, 

Smile sweetly, thou! my lovo hath smiled on me, 

O sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain, 


O moon, that layest all to slee again, 
Shine sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me. 


O dewy flowers that open to the sun, 
O dewy flowers that close when day is done, 
Blow sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me, 


O birds, that warble to the morning sky, 
O birds that warble as the day goes by, 
Sing sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me, 


O trefoil, sparkling on the rainy plain, 

O rainbow, with three colours after rain, 

Shine sweetly : thrice my love hath smiled on me.“ 

The only other thing in the volume is the 
„Last Tournament,“ which calls for no ex- 
tended review, as we noticed it at the time it 


appeared in the Contemporary. 


the Green Knight, the Knight, and the 
Black Knight, are here transmogrified. Gareth 
defeats two of them, only to be met still with | 
taunts from Lynette. And as he is emerging | 
from the second encounter, bearing the arms o 
the vanquished, he is met by Lancelot, who— 
Having swum the river-loops — 
His blue shield lions cover d softly drew 
Behind the twain, and when he saw the star 
Gleam, on Sir Gareth turning to him, cried, 
‘Stay, fellow knight, | avenge me for my friend.“ 


And after some passes, Gareth, tired with his 


DR. TYNDALL’S DISCOVERIES IN 
RADIANT HEAT.* 
I. 


Professor Tyndall is best known to some as 
the clear and able expositor of natural know- 
ledge, in whose hands an experiment never 


* Contributions to Molecular Physics in the Domain 
of Rudiant Heat. By Joux TyYNVDAIL, LL. D., F. R. S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion, One Vol. (Longmans.) 
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report,. including the method as well as the 


‘We in the intellectual and practical 
they have wrought for us, but we do not 
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— to others as the intrepid Alpine 1 
Whose wess over mountain a d 
— — is accompanied bras let. 
of description all too rare; whilst to a wide but 
shallow section of the religious world his mame 
is only mentioned with abhorrence, as t¥pical 
of a life to be utterly shunned. To scientific 
men, however, Professor Tyndall is chiefly 
known as the recognised authority on the 
subject of radiant heat. The researches col- 
lected in the volume before us are the cause of 
that recognition. 
Following the example of his illustrious 
end and former colleague, Faraday, Dr. 
dall has gathered into a consecutive series 
for public perusal—first, his classical papers on 
‘‘Diamagnetism,” and now his published in- 
vestigations on Radiation.” Before noticing 
these latter contributions to our knowledge of 
physics, it may be worth while to remind our 
readors of the manner in which tho highest 
class of scientific investigation is brought to 
light. 
As soon as one of our scientific men completes 
a train of research, he carefully draws up a 


results, of his work, and if he deems it of 
sufficient magnitude, presents that report to 
the Royal Society. One of the eminent secre- 
taries of that society carefully goes over the 
manuscript, and if it is accepted, either he or 
the author himself reads it in due course at one 
of the weekly meetings of the society. A short 
abstract is then published in the monthly pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, after which the 
council decide whether the memoir is of such 
importance as to be published by them in 
extenso. If they decide favourably, the memoir 
undergoes fresh scrutiny, until finally, if all be 
well, we see it raised to the dignity of a place 
in the Philosophical Transactions. To have his 
work thus ranked is the t ambition of a 
man of science. For no scientific society in the 
world is held in more universal estimation than 
our own Society. Dating back to 1666, 
its Transactions present an unbroken series of 
haps the most profound writings anywhere 

»9 be found. But the prodigious amount of 
disciplined labour that those express is 
hardly known to the great mass of Englishmen. 


now the workers, nor even whence this 
has come. The dust has settled thickly on 
these heavy volumes, and the name and the 
outcome of many a noble life has sunk into 
oblivion. 

Dr. Tyndall’ srescarches.of which wesball ehortiy 
. E , of which we shortl 
give a very brief outline, have mainly appeared, 
and hence little more need now be said con- 
cerning their high scientific value. Hence too 
—from what we have already remarked—the 
obvious 3 of giving them a wider 
N. as in the present volume, by which 

the same time their relationship an import 
dan be better grasped than in their previous 
scattered condition. 


The absorption and radiation of heat by 


gases, va and liquids, form the princi 
—— Molec 


these contributions to ular 
— In 1860 Professor Magnus, of Berlin, 

a — similar branch of inves- 
Ligation, but Pr Tyndall thus states his 
claim to priority of work in this field of 
inquiry :—‘‘In 1854 the action of gases and 
** on radiant heat was a frequent sub- 
oe 15 of conversation between my scientific 
friends and myself. I was, however, 


„prevented by other en ments from attack- 
ing the subject at this time; and not till the 


panes some of the densest solids. Radiant 
eat is, in fact, merely invisible light, if such a 
contradictory expression may be used. Liyht 
consists of certain ethereal undulations which 
accord with the possible rate of vibration of the 
filaments of our retina; heut of those undula- 
tions which, because they are a little longer, 
do not accord with our sense of sight. The dif- 
ference between light and radiant heat is tkere- 
fore only a difference of wave-length, apap om 
corresponding to the difference between a hig 
and a low note in music. Accordingly, just as 
we find some substances transparent to light, 
some semi-transparent, and some opaque, so 
also we may justly expect to find a correspond- 
ing difference in the behaviour of bodies ex posed 
to radiant heat. 

This fundamental fact an Italian philosopher, 
Melloni, was the first to establish, some forty 
years ago. Previous to this only a few frag- 
‘mentary experiments had been made on the 
transmission of radiant heat through bodies. 
Melloni created this inquiry, and gave the name 
diathermanous to those substances which traus- 
mit radiant heat, and athermanous to thoso 
which intercept it. The former are a Om 
to transparent, and the latter to opaque bodies, 
as regards light. Employing various sources 
of heat, placed at a convenient distance, 
Melloni examined the radiation through a 
number of solids cut in thin slices, and also 
some liquids poured into a little cell with glass 
sides — like a pill-box edgewise. He first 
noticed how muh heat, from the lamp or other 
source, fell on his instrument when nothing 
intervened, and then how much fell when the 
substance under trial was placed in the path of 
the rays. In this way Melloni discovered that 
rock salt was the most diathermanous (heat 
transparent) solid known, and that glass, 
though so transparent to light, was compara- 
tively opaque to radiant heat. Quite opaque, 
indeed, to heat of alow temperature, such as the 
radiation from a can full of to.ling water.“ 

But though Melloni’s researches were an 
immense acquisition to our knowledge, they 
told us nothing concerning the action of gases 
and vapours upon radiant heat. In fact, the 
Italian philosopher considered it impossible that 
this could ever be made a matter of investiga- 
tion. Here then come in the subsequent re- 
searches of Professor Tyndall, that are gathered 
into the volume before us. These exhaustive 
investigations reveal that not only can the 
absorption of heat by sases and vapours be 
measured, but that certain perfectly trans- 
parent gases placed between the source of heat 
and the recording instrument, are like a rain- 
cloud between us and the light of the sun. 


Here let us note the instruments employed 
and the difficulties to be overcome in pursuit of 
this investigation. An ordinary thermometer 
isan admirable instrument for measuring the 
heat of contact, but at best it is quite inefficient 
to measure the finer phenomena of radiant 
heat. The discovery of a new means of detect- 
ing the smallest chan of temperature, was 
the key by which Melloni laid bare the facts 
contained in his famous work, ‘‘ La Thermo- 
„ chrose.“ This new method was the application 
of a discovery that had then just been made. 
It had been found by a philosopher, Seebeck, 
that when two * metals, such as copper 
and iron, were joined together at one end, and 
their free extremities united by a wire, an 
electric current was sot up, when the junction 
of the metals was heated. By its action on a 
— needle—as in the common telegraph 
—this current can be detected, and its strength 
estimated; the strength of the current being 
yy ng x: (ceteris paribus) to the amount 
of heat falling on the metallic couple. By 


early ef of 1859 were my ideas brought 
„to practical definition. Then, however, I 
„ devised and oe the apparatus which, | 
‘‘ with some modifications and improvements, 
has been used ever sinco.“ A brief prolimi- 
note on the subject was sent to the Royal 
Society in 1859, followed in 1871 by an olabo- 
rate memoir which laid the foundation of the 
subsequent researches. So much for the ques- 
tion of priority, the point on which scientific | 
men are often most touchy and tenacious. | 
The whole of these investigations deal with 
the action of intangible particles of matter on 
radiant heat or light. The difference between 
what is termed the heat of contact and 
‘radiant heat, is familiar to everyone. When 
we lay hold of a hot poker wo experionce the 
heat of contact, when we warm ourselyes by 
the fire or in the sun’s rays wo enjoy the 
benefit of radiant heat. The former is slowly 
propagated by conduction from particle to 
particle of sensible masses of matter, the latter 
s swiftly transmitted by undulations in the so- 
called luminiferous ether. And inasmuch as 
this ether interpenetrates both the regions of 
space and the molecules of matter, so radiant 
heat freely passes through the practical void 
between the sun and ourselves, and readily 


properly combining two suitable metals in 
a sufficient number of couples, the evidence of 
the slightest change of temperature is consider- 


ably exalted. Built up thus, the instrument is 
termed a thermo-electric pile, and in the hands of 


Molloni it yielded results, which it would have 


been vain to have sought by the ordinary 
mercurial thermometer. It is interesting to | 
reflect how the work of one man finds its | 
reward in the uso made of it by another. A 
German, Seebeck, discovers thermo-electricity, | 
an Italian, Melloni, crowns that discovery by 
making a thermo-electric pile the unrivalled 
explorer of radiant heat. ; 
Professor Tyndall adapted Melloni’s method | 
of inquiry to his own investigations, and though | 
employing the same kind of instruments, he had | 
the advantage of having far greater delicacy in 
their construction. His thermo-electric pile is | 
only a cubic inch in size, yet contains upwards 
of ninety couples of bismuth and antimony ; the 
metals found to generate the largest amount of 


° — 4 reader who is interested in this fact can satisfy 
himself of its truth by holding a blackened kettle of 
boiling water on one side of a window-pane, and his 
cheek on the other: no trace of the copious radiation 


from the kettle will be felt. 


electricity from the least change of temperature. 
So sensitive are these instruments that a fly 
walking over the face of the *‘ pile“ will produce 
a large indication of heat. Tho wonder of this 
fact is increased when it is remembered that the 
heat radiated from tho fly is first turned into 
electricity by destroying the balance of tem- 
perature in the pile ; this electricity then passes 
through wires to a distant galvanometer,“ 
round tho coils of which it circulates, whereby 
a finely hung magnetic needle is driven aside; 
by the deflection of this needle we discover that 
there is a change of temperature in the pile, 
and by proper means we can ostimate the 
amount ot that change. 

Extreme delicacy implies, however, oxtreme 
liability to error. And in this case prolonged 
apprenticeship to his tools becomes imperative 
on the conscientious investigator. So Dr. 
Tyndall tells us at the outset of his work, that 
to render his results secure; ‘‘ to guard against 
‘‘instrumental defects which might readily 
‘‘substitute a delusive for a real action; and to 
‘‘aroid impurities which, though infinitesmal 
‘when measured chemically, were found com- 
**petent in the case of the feebler gases to 
‘entirely vitiate the results, some thousands of 
‘‘experiments were executed.” This will givo 
some idea of the preliminary labour these re- 
searches have entailed, labour that has been 
cheerfully spent, to obtain results that should 
subsequently be worthy of publication. Tho 
— results which Professor Tyndall has 
thus finally arrived at and firmly established, 
will form the subject of our next article. 


NOTANPDA. 


Mr. Albany Fonblanque, who died last week, was 
born in 1797, and though few writers have done more 
for the Liberal cause, yet, like many another, he had 
outlived his generation, and but little comment has been 
excited by his decease. Mr. Fonblanque was many 
years ago a contributor to the Aforning Chronicle, and 
afterwards became connected with the brilliant band 
who, in the Lzaminer, levelled their lances to some 
purpose in the interests of Liberalism; eventually be- 
coming editor and proprietor of that journal, which he 
so conducted that even the Standard, in noticing his 
death, makes graceful acknowledgment of his powers. 
As a recognition of his services, Mr. Fonblanque was 
appointed chief of the statistical department of the 
Board of Trade ; when Mr. Forster became editor of the 
Examiner, the duties of his new office henceforth chiefly 
engaging the attention of the brilliant journalist. Be- 
side being an author of ephemeral literature, Mr. Fon- 
blanque wrote several standard works, of which “ Eng: 
land Under Seven Administrations was published in 
1837. 

Though few men in their eigbtieth year havo sufficient 
mental or physical vigour to enable them to enter the 
literary arena, Messrs. Longmans are about to publish 
Essays on the Rise and Progress of the Christian 
Religion in the West of Europe, from the Reign of 
Tiberius to the End of the Council of Trent, from the 
pen of Earl Russell, which may be taken as supporting 
the theery that au active life in the public service is 
not adverse to the retention of the vital forces to an 
unusually advanced age. Another edition—the fifth— 
of the veteran peer’s essay on The English Government 
and Constitution is also just published, from which 
it would seem that the political successes of early life 
are to be rivalled in serener fields by the intellectual 
efforts of an 

„Age that melts with unperceived decay.” 


Everybody knows how delightfully easy is the English 
language ; foreigners, too, at once comprehend the 
manifold meanings of the same word; the hydra pro- 
nunciations of the same letter. Soall of us will no doubt 
be duly grateful to the inaugurators of a radical reform 
in the Queen's English. The satisfaction will, however, 
no doubt be somewhat marred by the knowledge that 
the path is to be smoothed, Irish fashion, by adding to 
the obstructions ; Mr. G. Withers, who is a prominent 
champion of the lingual revolution, having kindly 
racked his imagination to invent fourteen new letters 
—forty instead of twenty-six difficulties being in 


prospect for the children of the future when the 


alphabet has to be mastered. All of which is duly 
explained in za pamphlet issued by that gentleman. 
School boards, as if they have not enough matters of 
controversy on hand, are looked to to assist in propa- 
gating the fuurteen new-born letters in public appre- 
ciation. Reolly this is an ultra revision age; to think 
the finger of scorn should be pointed at the English 
alphabet ! a committee of the whole nation be called for 
to consider its expausion and reform 


The momentous subject of dog consciousness is 
exercising the wits of those who delight in something 
difficult of solution ; the Spectator of Saturday and the 
Quarterly Review both having articles on the important 
subject. The difference between dogs and men as 
regards the mastery of abstract ideas,” is, says tho 
Spectator, only “one of degree,” aud a touching story 
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of a dog who ‘‘suffers under the imitative skill of a 
parrot” to such a degroe as to make “ the burden of 
the mystery of all this unintelligible world” altogether 
too much for the peace of his canine mind, is*brought 
forward in support of the theory. “Like a dog he 
hunts in dreams, says Tennyson, which is certainly 
high testimony to canine intelligence; and ugain, in 
tho Golden Legend,“ we read how 


In the rabbinical book it saith 
The dogs how] when, with icy breath, 
Great Gammal, the angel of death, 
Takes thro’ the town bis flight.” 


A superstition believed in by not a few in country dis- 
tricts—so that, taking nineteenth century views into 
consideration, it is by no means to be wondered at that 
the poor Indian of “‘ untutored mind 


“ Thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


An opinion, indeed, which is not very far in advance of 
that held by the superfine writers of the Quarterly and 
Spectator, who certainly have hit on a question which is 
more easy to assert than to disprove. 


An interesting contribution in the current number of 
the Athenaum is a paper on ‘‘ Unsuspected Corruptions 
of Shakespeare's Text,” in which Mr. Howard Staunton 
—who, both on questions relating to chess, and the 
writings of he whom “rare Ben Jonson” termed 
‘sweet swan of Avon,” is equally at home: gives 
copious proof that there is still ample scope for con- 
jectural ingenuity, even upon the text of Shakespeare.” 
What a sensation would be caused if it were possible 
to bring out an edition giving the words of Shakespeare 
exactly as written, with the text of his thousand and 
one editors, commentators, and critics in parallel 
columns. Again, it has over and over been proved— 
at least to some minds—that the bard was at one time 
or other nearly every trade under the sun, from a 
skewer-sharpener to a printer; and, for our part, it 
seems quite probable that the day will arrive when 
taking another tack altogether, some learned scribe 
will bring forward a mass of facts tending to throw 
discredit oa the fact of there ever having been an 
author named Shakespeare at all—which, indeed, 
certainly seems quite as feasible, and, in fact, more so, 
than the late Archbishop Whateley’s analogous attempt 
to persuade, by his logical reasoning, the British public 
that Napoleon I. was a myth. 


It is gratifying to find that crime is decreasing in the 
United Kingdom, the known thieves and depredators, 
receivers of stolen goods, and suspected persons in 1871 
showing a less total than in the preceding year. To 
some degree this may perhaps be accounted for owing 
to the prevention-is-beiter-than-cure principle now in 
vogue, as it seems that the police force engaged is 
greater than at any previous period, the average in 
1861 being one to every 937 people ; 1870, one for every 


835; while last year 828 was the proportion to each | 


guardian of the peace. Curiously enough, London is 
said to show the greater improvement as regards crime, 
while the Eastern counties have somewhat gone back. 
Many more items of interest appertaining to this sub- 
ject may be found in the Judicial Statistics just 
published under Government supervision. B. 


Mistellaneous. 
— 

Muyiricence.—It has been our pleasant duty to 
record from time to time, says the London Mirror, 
the unbounded generosity of a philanthropist, who 
quietly and unostentatiously sets us a noble ex- 
ample of charity. We have this week to record 
four donations of 1,000/. each, making a total of 
10,000“. presented anonymously during the past 
fortnight to our deserving mercifal institutions. 

Rerurninc Home.—A London correspondent 
affirms that miners are i from the United 
States to England, attracted by the high wages paid 
to colliers, for though wages are not quite 80 
high as they are in America, they go further on 
this side of the Atlantic than on the other.” 
Numbers of these emigrants are said to have arrived 
in Wales, The Times of yesterday states that the 
high wages now being paid in Cornwall are causing 
the return of miners from America, several having 
arrived within the last fortnight. 

Tux CuraBi.iry or Cancer.—We are requested 
by Mrs. Abercrombie, of 22, Hunt-street, Mile-end 

ew Town, to give currency to the fact stated 
recently by her in a letter to the Echo, that she 
was entirely cured of cancer by Dr. G. Von 
Schmitt (whose method is described in a pamphlet 
published by Wyman and Sons). It is à year since 
this terrible disease was cured, and Mrs. Aber- 
crombie states that her health has ever since been 
completely re-established, without the least sign of 
the reappearance of cancer. Mrs. A. thinks that 
the fact cannot be too widely known. 

AUSTRALIAN Meat.—The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty are making an experiment which is not un- 
likely to result in an important saving to the 
country. They have opened a meat-preserving 
establishment in Australia, and large quantities of 
meat have already arrived at Deptford. It is pre- 
served on an improved principle, the meat, instead 
of being over-cooked, being merely steamed through 
and hermetically sealed. The meat issued from the 
Victoria Victualling Yard at Deptford has on several 
occasions been sent twice round the world, and 
when opened has been found to be perfectly good. 
—At the Hants Quarter Sessions on Monday, Mr. 


Sclater-Booth, M.P., reported that Australian meat 
had been introduced into the county prison with 
marked success, both from an economical and a 
sanitary point of view. 

Scrence Lectures ro LADIES. — We are happy 
to hear that the meeting of the British Association 
at Brighton has stirred up many of the inhabitants 
of that town to scientific activity. A course of 
lectures to working men in the Pavilion has been 

rojected. But the ladies have taken the initiative. 
Throw h the exertions of one or two ladies a 
„Brighton Ladies’ Educational Association“ seems 
in a fair way of being set on foot. Our friend and 
contributor, Professor Barrett, F. C. S., has been 
invited to deliver a course of lectures on Experi- 
mental Physics. The first lecture, On the Study 
of Natural Knowledge, was delivered last Friday 
afternoon, when, „ wet, upwards 
of tifty ladies assembled. The Misses Goulty, of 
No. 2, Sussex-square, Brighton (to whom with their 
colleague Miss Cunnington the effort is mainly due), 
have permitted the use of their spacious school- 
rooms for the purpose of the lectures. Though this 
movement at present is quite a private one, we take 
the liberty of calling attention to it, as not only in 
this matter, but in her happy eager: of education, 
Miss Goulty’s example is worthy of wider imita- 
tion. 
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Gleanings, 


An English paper has been started in Peru. The 
question has been asked, Will it be perused ?” 

A music-dealer announces in his window a senti- 
mental song, ‘‘ Thou hast loved me and left me for 
eighteenpeuce. 

e ‘* bottle of sacred oil recently found in the 
ruins of Pompeii, turns out to have been a bottle of 
whisky left behind by pioneers. 

The natives in India used to say that when Sir 
Henry Lawrence looked twice to heaven and then 
to earth he knew what to do.“ 

Mr. BILIINas says, 1 have often been teld 
that the best way is to take a bull by the horns; 
but I think, in many instances, I should prefer 
the tail hold.” 

The following notice has been posted on a fence 
in a country district :—‘‘ Nottis—No ko is alloud 
in these medders, eny men or women letten thare 
kows run the rode, wot gits inter my medders afore- 
seed, shall have his tail cut orf by me, Obadiah 
Rogers.” 

. “*Swircaine ” tHe Locomotive.—‘ Boys,” said 
a school teacher one day, what is the meaning of 
all this noise in school?’ It's Bill Smith, sir, 
who is imitating a locomotive.” ‘‘Come up here, 
William,” said the teacher; if you are turned 
into alocomotive, it is high time you were switched 
off.“ 

Harry Inconststency.—The Jewish Chronicle 
says :—‘‘A society of Atheists has been formed 
at Venice. They recently sent an address of con- 
gratulation to King Victor Emmanuel on the escape 
of his son and daughter-in-law from assassination. 
Oddly enough, forgetting they were Atheists, they 
thanked Divine Providence for the miraculous 
escape, &c.” 

Diamonp cut DiamMonp.—In an old Lanarkshire 
kirk, long ago, the minister was accustomed, in 
connection with ‘‘the occasion,” to enumerate in 
detail different classes of offenders. Leddy 
Betty,” an elderly spinster, sat erect in her family 
pew, and in the pew next to that of her ladyshi 
sat a certain old bachelor laird, a neighbour — 
acquaintance. When the minister made mention of 
‘* card-players and gamblers,” the laird used politely 
but wickedly to offer his snuff-box across to the 
fair Leddy Betty, hoping that her leddyship was 
hearin’.” Then when the minister, in due course, 
came to ‘‘profane swearers,” &c., Leddy Betty 

uietly leant over, and tapping the laird with her 
an, said, Ye’re no sleepin’, fr hope, laird ?” 

STARTING A HeNNERY.—A story is told about a 
Yankee who lately settled down in the West. He 
went to a neighbour, and thus accosted him: Wal, 
I reckon you hain’t got no old hen or nothing you'd 
lend me for a few weeks, have you, neighbour ?” 
J will lend you one with pleasure,” replied the 
gentleman, picking out the very finest one in the 
coop. The Yankee took the hen home, and then 
went to another neighbour and borrowed a dozen 
eggs. He then set the hen, and in due course of 
time she hatched a dozen chickens. The Yankee 
was again puzzled; he could return the hen, but 
how was he to return the eggs? Another idea. He 
would keep the hen until she laid a dozen eggs. 
This he did, and then returned the hen and eggs to 
their respective owners, remarking, as he did so, 
Wal, ge I've got as fine a dozen chickens 
as you ever laid your eyes on, and they didn’t cost 
me a cent, nuther.”—American Paper. 
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Norick.— Ihe clergy and gentry are respectfully in- 
formed that Messrs. Dollond have removed from 59, St 
Paul's Churchyard, to No. I, Ladgate-hill, where Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses may be had to suit every peculiarity of sight. 
—Trial glasses sent to any part of the kingdom carriage free. 
No Travellers employed. Established 1750. 

BREAKPAST. — Errs's Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND 
Comrortine.—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 


selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables | 


with a delicately-flavourefl beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.“ — Civil Service Gazette. Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled— 
“James Errs and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London,” 
Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 
fur evening use. 
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Births, Marringes, und Deaths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. ] 


BIRTH, 


GREVILLE:—Oct. 17, at Glasgow, the wiie of the Rev, 
Palmer G. Grenville, LI. B., a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


NATHAM—KEYES.—Oct. 16, by licence, before the 
Superintendent Registrar, and afterwards at the Weizh- 
house Chapel, by the Rev. W. Bentley, William Nathan, 
of Mountfort-honse, Chigwell-row, to Catherine Sarah; 
widow of the late George Thomas Keyes, of Gray-street, 
Manchester-square, and Loughton, Essex. 

GEARD—NHALSE.—Oct. 17, at St. Aun’s Church, Wands- 
worth, by the Rev. Reginald Gunnery, M. A., vicar of St. 
Mary's, Hornsev-rise, assisted by the Rev. E, T. Chave, 
D. B., Henry, eldest son of Thomas Geard, of Highgate, to 
Evelyn Jane, second daughter of the late William ! alse, of 
Bromley, Kent. 

HARRY—PATTENDEN —Oct. 17, at Brixton Congrega- 
tional Church, Spencer Carveth, son of T. C. Harry, of 
Stockwell, to Marion, daughter of P. Pattenden, of 
Loudoun-villa, Loughborongh-park, Brixton. 

PLUMBLY—BICKERTON.—Oct. 17, at Marlborough 
Chapel, Old Kent-road, by the Rev. W. A. Essery, George 
Plumbly, of the Stock Exchange, to Emma, second 
daughter of Mr. G. T. Bickerton, of 547, Old Kent-road. 

SAU NDERS—RIDEAL—Oct. 17, at Forest-hill Congre- 
gational Church, by the Rev. G. W. Conder, Cecil G. 
Saunders, to Selina, second daughter of William Rideal, of 
Forest-hill. 

HARRIS—WAUGH.—Oct. 17, at Park Chapel, Crouch- 
end, by the Rev. John Corbin, John Thomas Harris, of 
Hanley, Staffordshire, to Elizabeth Ann, daughter of 
William Neill Waugh, late of Egham, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

BAILLIE.—Oct. 9, at 4, Gower-street, Ipswich, the Rev. 
John Baillie, 38 years a missionary at home and at Kuru- 
man, South Africa, a 70. 

JARROLD.—Oct. II, Edith, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Jarrold, The Mount, 1 Hamlet, Norwich. 

ROW LAN D.—Oct. 19, in his study, at Henley-on-Thames, 
very suddenly, the Rev. James Rowland, pastor of the 
Congregational Church.—Friends will kindly accept this 
intimation. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 3?, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Oct. 16. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued. . 4,328, 80 Government Debt. 11,018,100 
Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin K Bullion 19,328,780 
silver Bullion .... 


£34,328,780) 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s si SHA tn Secu- 
Rest 478 
772 


£34,3 28,780 


0 2224 „ 9,145, rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposits’.. 5,510,196) weight annuity). 1, 236.3 46 


Other Deposits .. 19,465, Other Securities 21,330,271 


Seven Day and Notes 7.889.125 
other Bills .... 463,352,Gold & Silver Coin 661,856 
£43,137,798 £43,137,798 


Oct. 17, 1872. FraNK Max, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
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How To Dye Six, Woot, Features, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson's Simple 
Dyes, — colours, 6.1. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The “ Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 


Kinanan’s LL Wuiskxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the v cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, rfecthy ure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy, Note the words 
“Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 20, Great Titchfield.street, Oxford-street, W. 

HOLLOWAY’s Pitts subdue with ease and certainty every 
form of dyspepsia, the greatest plague of life. Mankind at 
large have experien the horrors of imdigestion. No 
description of the malady is required, for all have recognised 
it in one or other ofits many forms. Let it be known as the 
greatest comfort to sufferers from disordered digestion that 
no medicine acts so mildly and yet affords such immediate 
relief as Holloway’s renowned Pills. Young and old, rich 
and poor, active and sedentary, daily bear undoubted 
testimony to their safe and efficient action. One trial secures 
their future To all travellers subj to variable 
climates, differing diets, and irregular habits these peerless 
Pills will prove a boon. 


Murhets. 
ome 0 — 
CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lang, Monday, Oct. 21. 


The deliveries of English and foreign wheat continue small, 
English wheat came to hand in poor condition, after the 
continued rainy weather. The best samples were disposed 
of at last Monday’s quotations, but the bulk remained on 
hand, Foreign wheat was held with firmness, and we had a 
fair retail trade, at former prices. The flour trade was in 
active, at former prices, Peas aud beans supported previous 
rates. Malting barley was fully as dear. Grinding descrig - 
tions were 6d. lower. Indian corn was unchanged in price, 
The supplies of oats are large, and prices have declined 6d. 
per yr. since this day week. For cargoes ou the coast last 
week’s quotations may be quoted. 

BREAD, Monday, Oct, 21.—The prices in the Metro- 
polis are, for Wheaten Bread, per dibs. loaf, 74d. to 8d., 
Household Bread, 64d. to 7d. 

METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Oct. 21.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 


last week consisted of 15,373 head. Iu the corresponding 
week last year we received 16,765; in 1870, 14,488; in 
1869, 11,277; and in 1868, 7,372 head. In the cattle trade 
to-day there has been much depression. The weather has 
beeu very unfavourable for killing, and, — supphes 
have not been large, values have been decidedly —— 
Ahout an average supply of English beasts have been on sale. 
During the earlier part of the morning the best breeds 
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. 4d, i i k 
varies from 2d. to 4d. per 8ibs., but inferior breeds are alto- 
oo irregular. — few foreign animals on offer were of 


breeds; from Aberdeen, 34 Scots and crosses; and from 
lreland, 350 beasts and 250 cows. The supply of has 
been short. In all breeds sales have a „at 
from 2d. to 4d. per lbs. less * Downs and 
half-breds have made 6s. 6d. to 6s.. 8d. per Sibs. Calves 
have been dull, and easier. Pigs have been unaltered. 

Per Sibs., to sink the offal. © 

. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 10 to 4 2 PrimeSouthdown6 6 6 8 
Second quality. 4 4 4 8 coarsecalves5 0 5 6 
Primelargeoxen 5 2 5 4 Prime small 8 6 4 
Prime Scots. .5 6 5 8 hogs . 3 8 4 6 
Coarseinf. sheep 4 2 4 6 Neatsm.porkers 4 8 5 0 
— 41 De 
Pr.coarse 60 6 4 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct. 
21.—There were moderate supplies of meat on offer to-day. 
The trade, although slow, was firm, at the annexed quota- 


i 


Per Sibs. by the carcase 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef . 3 0103 8 | Middling do. 4 04 8 
Middling do. . 3 6 40 Prime do. 3 105 4 
nner !!? 
Vel. 8 0 6 Silamb....00 0 0 
Inferior Mutton 83 4 3 8 
PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 21.—The arrivals last week 
oom Ireland were 3,248 2 ag oe ae red 
1 4. ages butter, an 
bales bacon ish butter Sian gan dines Sent weak 


little change in prices. Foreigu 
Prices generally declined 2s. to 4s. per cwt. 
20s. to 124s. Waterford sizeable bacon declined 
descriptions 28. to 4s. per cwt. 


GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Oct. 18.—Very 
has occurred here during the . Hothouse 
and pines and late peaches are quite sufficient for the 
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HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, Oct. 21.—The firm tone 
now prevails for every de- 
t for brown has be 
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out, and may now be qu 

are firm in varia, a slight 
East Kent, 75s., 60s., to 140s. ; 
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POTATOES.—Boroveu anv Sprravrietps, Monday 
Oct. 21.— There are limited supplies of English potatoes, 
ich changed — — at the oe — > 
° are in supply, m 
. to 10. ton. Last —1— into London 
begs and 869 tous from Antwerp, 4,015 
tons Dunkirk, 1,145 bags Rotterdam, 1,213 
vre, 115 tons Dahouet, 70 tons 
, 150 sacks Nantes, 106 tons 
tons and 182 bags Calais, 1,217 
tend, 425 tons and 2,625 bags 


Hempseed realised iu! ben 
seed was fully as dear. Winter 
y, at about previous values. 


, Oct. 21.—The wool market has been 
the close of the public sales the demand 
has somewhat subsided, but prices have 
„ In English wool transactions have been 
only moderate, at about late rates. 


Monday, Oct. 2)1.—There has been a moderate 
for linseed oil at about late rates. In rape not 
business has been doing. Other oils have been quiet. 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 21.—Market quiet. New I. C. 
spot, 46s, old 44s.per cwt. Town tallow 44s. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Oct. 21.—At market 22, all sold. Market 


Is. dearer, H inal, 28s. ; Holywell Main, 27s. 6d. ; 

Jen He Sd. Stine — olywell Main, 27s. 6d. 

ya — 2 — 
Adbertisements. 


— — 


HE SECRETARIAT of the BRITISH 

SOCIETY forthe PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL 
amongst the JEWS having become VACANT, the Com- 
mittee are open to receive applications for the office from 


feeling d sonal interest in the objects of the 
iety Salary, £900 pe 


0 * annum. — Letters to be addressed 
to the Treasurer, W. G. Habershon, Esq., 38, Bloomsbury- 
square, W. C. 


INTER RKSIDENCE, with all the 

vantages of English Home comforts and proximit 

to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Institution, Matloc 
Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, Derbyshire, with or 
without the peculiar Mild Hydropathic Treatment, conducted 
by W. B. Hunter, M.D.C.M. Glas. The extensive saloons, 
lofty and well-ventilated bedroonis, all kept at summer tem- 
perature night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 


Wan TED, a YOUTH to the Grocery and 
Provision trade. Premium or not, according to 
cond tion. Apply,“ Post-office,” Welford, Rugby. 


INISTERIAL ASSISTANCE.—An in- 

fluential See Church in a Provincial City 

in a salubrious neighbourhood NEEDS the services of a 

MINISTER as Sunday Evening Lecturer.—For particulars 

address, H. C., care of T. T. Curwen, Esq., Chauge-alley, 
Cornhill, London. 


O GROCERS’ ASSISTANTS.—WAN'TED, 

an Active, Obliging YOUNG MAN, accustomed to 

the Country Trade. Dissenter and Member of a Christian 

Church preferred.—Apply to 8. A. and J. Bush, Byfield, 
Daventry. 


XAMINATIONS for the CIVIL SER- 
VICE, MATRICULATION, and the COLLEGE of 
SURGEONS. 

Mr. JOHN LEEDS, B.A., London, assisted by Eminent 
Masters, prepares Gentlemen for the above Examinations. 
Mr. Leeds, who has had fifteen years’ experience in preparing 
for public Tests, adspts his mode of Tuition, as far as 
possible, to the character of the Pupil, and by creating in the 
student’s mind a consciousness of progress, thereby produces 
a stimulus to further exertion. 

Mr. Leeds gives to his Pupils individual attention in their 
studies, and strives to inculcate high principles in their con- 


duct. 
MR. JOHN LEEDS, B.A. 
Henley House, Kilburn, N.W. 


ONFERENCE ON ELECTORAL 
REFORM. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 
A Conference, convened by the Electoral Reform Associa- 
tion of Representatives of Reform Associations, Liberal 
Electoral Committees and others, to discuss grievances 
ar sing out of the present imperfect ie of representation, 
will be held at . JAMES’S HALL, London, on the 12th 
NovemsBer, at Eleven o'clock. Reform Associations, 
Liberal Committees, and others are invited to nominate 
resentatives to attend such Conference. 
A Public Meeting will be held in the Evening of the same 
* support of the resolutions adopted by the Conference. 
urther information may be obtained on application, by 
letter, to Mr. JAMES BEAL, Hon. Sec. Electoral Reform 
Association, 20, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London, 8.W. 


E HALLEY TESTIMONIAL will be 
presented ata PUBLIC BREAKFAST, on Tons Dx 
NEXT, October 29th, at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishops- 
e-street, at Half-past Nine o'clock. Applications for 
ets (2s. 6d. each) to be made to the Rev. Thos. Aveling, 
Ki , E., or at the Mission House, Blomfield-street, 
Finsbury, up to Saturday, October 26th. 
GRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ EMI- 
GRATION FUND.—The distressed condition of the 
Agricultural Labourers in various parts of the country, 
through the and ive conduct of the farmers, 
who are not only discharging their men, but ejecting them 
from their and in many instances throwing their 
goods into the road, demands that an immediate effort be 
—— to save 2 —— extreme ra mag — — —— 
pauperism dun coming winter. It has mit 
by the “ Standard F newspaper, an organ not in sympathy 
with them, that the only effectual remedy for this state of 
things is MIGRATION and EMIGRATION. In order to 
effect this Funds are needed, and an earnest ap is made 
by the Committee of the “ National Agricult Labourers’ 
nion to a generous public, in full confidence that such 
appeal will meet with a hearty and liberal response. Dona- 
tions will be 122 received and duly acknowledged by 
Jesse Collings, *. irmi m; E. Jenkins, Esq., The 
AA ohn 8. Wright, Esq., — — : 
W. G. Ward, Esq., Perriston Towers, Ross, Herefordshire ; 
J. C. Cox, Esq., J.P., Hazelwood, Belper; Henry Taylor, 
General Secretary, Leamington; J. E. M. Vincent, 
surer, “ Chronicle” Office, Leamington. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
— Maitland Park, Haverstock-hill, N. W. Instituted 


873 orphan children are now under care. 
400 can be accommodated, 
2,786 have been admitted. 
Candidates should be at once nominated. 
The Charity is greatly in WANT of FUNDS, dependi 
upon voluntary contributions for three-fourths of its annu 
iucome. 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received. 
JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
73, Cheapside. 
All the accounts are open to the inspection of governors. 


HOME CHARITY.—URGENT APPEAL. 


HE ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 

INFANTS, Hornsey-rise, at the present time is 
greatly in want of funds. There are 106 infants under care, 
and many applicants for admission. The Orphan has 
— accommodation for 200 at present, and is intended for 

. Contributions are very earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received. The charity has no endowment, no 
funded property, but entirely depends on voluntary support. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 
The — is open to Visitors. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
14 — and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
ti ine. 

Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 


other applicants. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
issisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


V ICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 

ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. Tue course’of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 


with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ng, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. N 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 

Mr. Verney’s Pupils are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 
all the Branches of a thoroughly Business Education. 

The Terms are moderate, inclusive, and proportionate to 
Age and Requirements. 

The premises are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 
and unlimited. 

Numerous References in London and in the Country. 

Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
~y — — 5 | eer ee — 2 
guages, and thoro nglish are taught. e junior classes 
arc trained by ladies on the 33 *. 

A new wing and covered Playground have just been added 
to the premises. The house is supplied with baths, and is 
well warmed and ventilated in order to secure the health and 
comfort of delicate boys. 

The next Term will Commence on the 18th of September. 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will BEGIN Monpay, November 4th. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Hab MasTer— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Vics-MasTerR— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F.R.A.S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MasTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B.A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esgq., F. E. IL. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological iety, one of the Editors o! 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


Ke., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced on Tuurspay, 
26th mber. 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, 2.A., Lee, S. E. 


— — 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A., Lond. 
— Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Prueman in Higher Seuior Mathematics Uni- 
— College, Lon on; Fellow of oem 
on. 


lege, 


Second MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, „Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London Uaiversity. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A., and Prizeman of Corp. 
Christi College, Cambridge, Classics and 1 Language. 

JOSEPH K. BARNES, Eeg., English and Chemistry. 

HENRY TAYLOR, 17 English. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 
rial Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, Music and 28 La . 

ARCHIBALD GUNN, Eszq., Student Royal Academy of 

Arts, London, — 

Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 

i to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 

S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
82, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DIRECTORS. 
DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Benham, Augustus, Esq. Rooke, G ’ i 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. 1 Starling, Robert BY Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. Tresidder, John E, Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Henry, Esq. 
Phillips, George, Fad: M.D. Lond. 
ills, Fredk., jun., Esq. 
SoLic1torRs—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysic1an—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S, 
SurGEoN—John Mann, Esq. 
ACTUARY AND AccouNnTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


This Company has been established a quarter of a century. 


It has issued 20,203 policies, and it has 11,749 now in 
force, assuring an aggregate sum of TWO MILLION 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 

It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of HALF-A-MILLION. 

It has paid in claims £473,856. 

At the last valuation of the assets and liabilities of the 
Company in 1870, it was found that its condition was so 
satisfactory that the Directors were enabled to return to the 
Members the sum of £48,760 

Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, ali the 
4 long to the Members. 

te of the bonuses so appropriated amc unts to 
£242 156° * * 

It has never amalgamated with any other Company. 

Prospectus, copies of the last Report and Balauce-sheet, 
and all needful information, may be obtained on application 
to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


Ocr. 23, 1872. Pout 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUTTIES. 


LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. . 


Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


— for every purpose. — 26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


N ENGLISH COLONY for MINNE- 

_SOTA.—The Rer. GEORGE RODGERS, late of 
Stalbridge. now of Yeovil, is now organising an English 
Colony for settlement in Minnesota, whence he has recently 
returned after an examination of the State, and after selectin 
a suitable tract of country on the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
—Apply to George Sheppard, 34, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, or to the Rev. Mr. Rodgers, Peter-street, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomebury, W.C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends,”—J. 
Roserts, Bourne. 

* As on all 4 — visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.“ - W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 

After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”"—J. K. Karcuer, 
Toronto, C.W. 

6 SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 

® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 

FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evuston-road, Kine’s Cross 

(Corner of Belgrave-street), LON DON. 0 ite the Mid- 

land and Great Northern, and close the London and | 
North-Western Termini; also the King's Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from Is. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 

EXTRACT FROM VistTorRs’ Boor, 

Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things dune well.” 
Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 
| “Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 

ORGAN for SALE.—A grand, high-c'ass | 

Instrument, by an eminent builder, suitable for a large 
pace of worship. Three full rows of keys, and 35 stops; | 
nearly 1,400 speaking pipes; height, 21 feet; width, 16 feet; | 
depth, 13. Those in search of so grand and genuine an in- 
strument (which will be sold for less than half its value) will 
do well to apply for particulars and photographs to Mr. | 
Kennard, Margate. References kindly permitted to musical 
men of the highest authority. Inspection of practical men 


invited, So magnificent an instrament is seldom, if ever, 
offered through the medium of the Press. 


— — — 
— — 


PomeEstic MACHINERY. 


Bradford’s “Vowel” Washing Machines—“ Premier” 
Box Mangles—Wringers and Mangles—“ Norwood ” Goffer- 
ing Machines—Laundry requisites of every description— 
Household Bone Crushers—Index Key Cabinets. 

Sewing Machines :— Royal Anchor,” Lock-stitch, £5; 
“Fleet Anchor,” single thread, £3 3s.; Bradfora’s 42s. 
Machine, single thread ; Knitting Machines. 

Coffee Mills—Coffee Roasters—Sausage and Mincing 
Machines—Knife Cleaners—Fork Cleaners—Egg Whisks— 
Bread-making Machines—Bread Cutters—Flour Mills— 
Cinder Siſters— Rox and Barrel Churns 


THOMAS BRADFORD and CO, 63, Fleet-street, 
don, and Manchester. 


LADIES’ GUINEA CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 


Damp-resisting, light, strong, and handsome. Velvet 
Slippers, 3s. 6d.; Velvet Boots, 5s, 6d. 


Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1858. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 43. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE Ez 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & H. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E. C. 
| May be obtained through all Chemists. 


FIELD’S PATENT “OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


S O TL. D 


E W ER R X W EK ER EB. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRNTANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


BRTANT AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


BRTANI AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


BRYANT AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


BRTANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
aud labels. 


- Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELLJ, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


QaMU EL BROTHERS, 
| 50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E. o. 8 
Css PRICK LIS F. 


WINTER SUITS. | WINTER COATS. 
Nr 
i „ „ ene. 
BEA | PEC RA 8 BEE | PEC | & 
308. * 4 * 6d. | A | 17s. 6d. eal wok 
42s. | 49s. | 49s. | 3 1 2. | 2s. | 
: 
505. | 578 | 578. | 0 idee 1 
* =| =a Ty) = | T=. 
Tos. | Bus. | — EK =| 505. 50s. 
Bis. | * = | F * 5558. ] 506. 
9045. | 1043. | = rea Boel Ball 14 
102s. 112s. | 1078. iH ort 70s. | 
‘116s. | 130s. | 1218. | 1 70s | wall Tiss 
All sizes of Guide to Patterns All Perf Her 
r . 
~— — "| = sent —— 2 * 
.| free. free. ’ 
QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


(LSS LUE EES and YOUTHS’ 

CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS, Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self. measurement sent free. 


LASSIFLED PRICK LIS T. 


rent or to | Book od and 


styles. | order. | Fashions quality. | Fabrics. neicht. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 59, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 


Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Hyman Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 


“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 


Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO. 8. 


— and see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFU MERS, 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


(JUARK’S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS. 


—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can be adapted to 
any window or other opening. Prospectuses free CLARK 
and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, W.; Paris, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD, 
0 “CLEANLINESS.” 

The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being impose! upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of deriving greater profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 

Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


— — — 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 


ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when rejected by the 
stomach. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle. Price from 2s. to 21s. 


Trovu- | Warst-| Boys’ 

OVERCOATS. SERS. | COATS. | Suits 
— — — — 40 — 146 — 
. 2 5 
1 ft Any | ae 215 
fs | 11 WEES 
pig | En 
215. | 216. | 80s. | A | * 1 76. 1 
33s. 333. | 50s. 0 | 16s. | 83 | 24s. 
“49s. | 428. Boa Db N 8. 
5005 50s. Ret FE. | lis Sis 
~ 658. 65s. | 756. F | 24s | L2s Sis. 
6s. | — lei | 13s. | 38s. 
oo eal EM? 28S. Bo 
oll asks iil ica Be oe Hg 
— e N er rice is | 
me e de foronce| “abe | Taga | 
in diffe-| stock | in the in fit 1 accord - 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible,” — 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 

“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”— 
Social Science Review. 


“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 


Prepared by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


UININE WINE— as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War.-- 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-kuown 
meclicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
neral tonic. The success which has attended “ Waters’ 
Quinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
mauufacturer. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per doten. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LEWIS and CO., 
Worcester. 


„Non the BLOOD is the LIFE. — See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


(YLAREE'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the — solicits sufferers to give it a tria | 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
bottles, IIe. each—sufficient to effect a permanent cure in 
the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 


W holesale—All Patent Medicine Houses, 


} —_ 
LAS WORSDELL'S PILLS. — An 
anxious parent, distressed at the sufferings of his 
child, having tried several Family Pills during three suc- 
cessive days, had a box of 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
resented to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours 
They have been used in that family ever since. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eiues, at Is. 14d., 2s, 9d., aud 4s, Gd. per box. 
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Now ready, price 38. 6d., fecp. 8vo, cloth, 
81241 L EAV E S-. 
By C. E. M. 


ContTaintna—*“ HIS and MINE,” “NIGHT and DAY,” 
“ONE of MANY,” &c. 


“With something of Keble’s earnest piety and graceful 
manner of expression, there is nothing whatever to create a 
— meg of imitation in Stray Leaves, by C. E. M. (Mac- 
mi and Co.) There are just a small dful—a mere 
score of ‘leaves’; but they are for the most part so exqui- 
sitely sweet and delicate as to be quite a marvel of composi- 
tion. They are worthy of being laid up caretully in the 
recesses of the heart and recalled to memory from time to 
time, just as people put by ferns or mosé@es, or seaweeds 
amongst the leaves of books, and refer to them as occasion 
offers or humour prompts. Some of the ‘leaves’ are of a 
tougher and rongher kind, if toughness and roughness, even 
by way of comparison, are qualities which can be so much as 

to in a case where refinement and polish are never 

to seek. The last ‘leaf’ is called ‘The Squirrel and the 

Nightingale,’ and is a bright little fable of the old-fashioned 

as welcome as sunshine after rein.“ Illustrated 
London News. 


“The fables at the end are simply exquisite.”—Noncon- 
ormist. 


“Hymns are interspersed throughout the volume which 
are characterised by tenderness, beauty, and serene devo- 
tion.“ — English Independent. 

— 9 the strength of the writer lies in his lyrics. He 

1. we think, write for the Church hy mus that it will not 
willingly let die. The volume is one of a choice kind.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


Macmillan and Co. 


T2ON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. ‘Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 

SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


Hens, by Grepeat L. Burn. 

Improved Exotlisu MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
Cnuncn AND Cuapet Services, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c,&c. Price Lists on 

mr eng the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 


RT S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” — Standard. 
Nothing can be found at all equal to it.“ Court Circular. 


RTS CARACAS COCOA. 

8 can be easily obtained, and its delicate 

flavour and aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.” Standard. 


E'RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA, 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 


J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. 
1 FOR LIEBIG Beng’ bag 41 of 
every jar, 4 * * 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
i Beware of imitations. 


SEA SALT invigorates the 
fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

A daily bath p with this salt is 
of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 


i 
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The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds re often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


OOPING COUGH.—RKOCHE’S HER. 

BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 
Wholesale Agent, 1 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, 
St Paul's), London. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disordets, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 


i 


removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 


morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 4s. Od., 48. 6d., 7s. Gd., lls. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre, 


Price Sixpence, 
UR PLACE in ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. Joun Kennepy, D.D., Chairman (1872) of the 


Congregational Union of England and Wales. The 
Iuaugural Address at Nottingham, Oct. 16, 1872. 


R. KENNED YS INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS in May, on “ Our Place in Christendom 
and the Catholic Church,” may still be had. Price 6d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


With Portrait carefully engraved on Steel, 


EMORIALS of the LIFE and MINISTRY 

of the Rev. W. B. MACKENZIE, M.A., late In- 

cumbent of St. James’, Holloway. By the Rev. Gorpon 

Catrurop, M. A., Vicar of St. Augustine's, Highbury. Now 
ready, published at 6s., crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster-buildings, London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d., 


HE SIN of MAN and the LOVE of GOD. 

By the Rev. Wittram R. Crark, M.., Vicar of 

Taunton, Prebendary of Wells. A New Volume of Mission 
Sermons. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d., 


The HINDRANCES to the WORK of the 
CHURCH in the WORLD: a Course of Sermons by 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wel's, Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
Rev. W. Walsham How, Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, Arch- 
deacon Sandford, Rev. W. R. Clark, Rev. G. C. Harris, 
and Rev. M. F. Sadler. 

“These Sermons are interesting, and all highly charac- 
teristic of their respective authors.“ — Church of England 

Sunday-school Magazine. 


Crown vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6:., 


The CHURCH and her SEASONS: being 
Short Readings for Churchmen. By the Rev. G. E. 
Hia@netr M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Congleton. 


A New Edition (Fifth), facp. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d., 
PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Rev. W. 


Watsnam How, M.A., Hon. Canon of St. Asaph, 
Rector of Whittington, Shropshire. 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d., 
AIDS to CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: being 


a Brief Manual of Christian Doctrine and Practice. 
By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lytretton, M.A., Vicar 
of Hagley, Hon. Canon of Worcester. 


W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster-buildings, London. 


— — — 


This day, in dewy Svo, price 10. M. 
HE ARGUMENT of the EPISTLE to the 
HEBREWS. By the late Georce Srewarp, 
Author of the “ Mediatorial Sovereignty of Christ.’ 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co. 


CAB PERFECTA. — Tais new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 


“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon. - - 

er. 

“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 

Specimen packets, containing six varicties, post free One 
Shilling. ; 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressi Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


EMARKABLE, very remarkable, 
indeed,” are the effects of Lamplough’s Pyretic 

Saline in preventing and curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin 

Diseases. Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot 

weather. Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 

113, Holborn-hill, London. 


URIALS “ DECENTLY and in ORDER.“ 


with new pattern elegant hearse and broughams 
8 for mourning aaa, Careful supervision of 
tails. Well-conducted men. Strictly economical charges. 
Now largely patronised and giving universal satisfaction. 
For estimates and copies of testimonials, address, or 
inquire of, the Secretary of the Reformed Funerals Company 
(Limited), 15, Langham-place, London, W. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
five relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such tallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science poiats to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—*I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases Of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
at Is. Od, 4s. d., and lls. each; and also ty James M 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. 

*.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Langs aud Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


had gratis of all Chemists, 


THE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Cuarves KNIGUr, Esq. Illustrated with upwards 
of 1,000 Engravings, descriptive of Ancient British, 
Saxou, Norman, and Modern English, Scotch, and Irish 
Manners and Customs; including 185 Portraits on Steel, 
in the highest style of Art. In 8 vols., cloth; with an 
elaborate Index, price £3 16s. 

„ Messrs. Sangster and Company having bonght the 
copyright of this invaluable work, are prepared to complete 
or supply sets as above. 


New Edition, on Toned Paper, making 35,000 copies, in 2 
large vols., 4to, 2,500 pages, handsome cloth, price One 
GUINBA, 

KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
BIBLE: 800 Engravings, with copious Original Notes 
on the History, Geography, Literature, and Antiquities 
of the Scriptures, and complete Index. With Additions 
by the Rev. Canon Birks, M.A. 


Small #to, 300 Engravings, 384 pages, elegant gilt, price 6s. 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of 
Pictorial Family Worship. With Selections from the 
Old and New Testaments. By the Author of “The 
Expositions of the Cartoons of Raphael,” Ke. There 
are 58 Services, each containing a Hymn,a Reading, 
and a Prayer. Adapted specially for use in Families. 
) (Now ready. 


Complete in 4 vols. : nf each vol. (30,000 volumes sold). 

THE CLASS andthe DESK. By the Rev. 
J.C. Gray, of Halifax; and the Rev, C. S. CARE, of 
London. 

A New Votume, JOB to MALAC HI, by Mr. Carey, 
nearly ready, completes this invaluable work, which thus 
embraces the whole Bible. Every opening gives a complete 
lesson. 

In Church-stvle, cloth gilt, red edges, containing 192 pages, 
Svo, 800 Woodcuts, and 16 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 
price 3s. 

SUNDAY HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two 

Chapters. 

“We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly good. It is one upon which thought and taste 
and culture have been bestowed altogether out of proportion 
to its size and appearance.” — Guardiau. 


— 


JAMES SANGSTER ND CO., 31, PATeRNoster- 
Row, LoN Do, E. C. 


ITATTONERT, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, i | requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account 8 required 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept iu stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Execi.ted—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, S. E. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; Hartlepool, 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 3ls.; new Silkstone, Ws. ; 
Primrose, 29s.; Derby Bright, 29s.; Barnsley, 29s.; Kitchen, 
28s.; Hartley, 27s.; Hard Steam, 27s.; Nuts, 263.; Coke, 
20s. per chal. of 12 sacks. Net cash. Delivered thorough! 
screened. Depdts, Highbury and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, 
E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great Northern 
Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regent's-park-basin. No Agents. 


——— — —ääẽ — — — 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall's-end, best Inland, and the best Coke. 
For prices, see daily papers.—Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the scurer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as {rom that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tuus recommending.”— Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
Guthrie, om 9 Surgeon tothe Royal Westminster Ophthal - 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeou to Guy's Hospital: W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fishe, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the ~ Police Force; 
Aston Key, Fisq , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S., James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
— Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had b 1 — and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwar by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCAQRILUY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 1Gs., 2ls. 38 „ d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 4.2 and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent ey in. all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 

rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn oa 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10a, aud 
168. each. Postage, f 


ree. 
Johu White, ufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. 
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C. E. MUDIE has much pleasure in calling attention to the following List of Books preparing for 


early publication. 


It will be seen at a glance that this List, though brief, is unusually rich in promise 


of Works of information and general interest :— 


A HISTORY OF HOLLAND HOUSE, by the Princess Mary Dx 
LIECHTENSTEIN. 

STANLEY’S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF LIVINGSTONE. 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS, Vor. II. 

GARETH AND LYNETTE, by Atrrep Tennyson. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT (now ready). 

OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE, by Mrs. E Ltior. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND, by J. A. Frovpe. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF THE SAVOY. 

WALKS IN FLORENCE, by Joanna anv Susan HoRkNER. 

THE FORMS OF WATER, by Proressor TyNDALL. 

DUNCAN’S HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

SCOTT’S LECTURES ON MEDLZVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

THE LIFE OF JAMES D. FORBES. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN THE 
WEST OF EUROPE, by Eart Rvsse.t. 

THE STUDY OF DANTE, by J. A. Symonps. 

PALGRAVE’S ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. 

WANDERINGS IN SPAIN, by A. J. C. Hare. 

TRAVELS IN INDO-CHINA, by Louis pe Carne. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. 

STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN, by Prorgssor Dawson. 

DE PRESSENSE’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

A VISIT TO ALGERIA, by Lavy Herserr. 

RUSSIAN CONSPIRATORS IN SIBERIA. 

MEMOIR AND REMAINS OF H. T. BUCKLE. 

OTHER SUNS THAN OURS, by R. A. Proctor. 

THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND THE 
LOWER ANIMALS, by Dr. Darwin. 

LIFE OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 

DOCTORS AND PATIENTS, by Jonx Truss. 

BRENCHLEY’S CRUISE OF H.MS. ‘‘CURACOA.” 

SKETCHES OF THE BAR AND THE PRESS. 

MEMOIR OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

NOTES OF CONVERSATION, by the late CHARLES Buxton. 

TO THE CAPE FOR DIAMONDS, by Freperick Boy te. 

THE MYSTERY OF MATTER, by Rev. J. A. Picton, 

RECORDS OF THE ROCKS, by Rev. W. S. Symonps. 

HISTORY OF BOKHARA, by Arminius VAMBERY. 

THE WORKERS’ A. B. C., by Epmonp Asovt. 

MORLEY’S LIFE OF ROUSSEAU. 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS, by Watrer Bacenor. 

P’s AND Q’s, by CnaRLorrx M. YONGE. 

RATIONAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN 
ENGLAND, by Dr. TuLtocn. : 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF BISHOP PATTESON, by Miss Loxdx. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAUCASUS, by A. H. Mounsegy. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE GROTE. 

MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE, by Aveustus J. C. Hare. 

LOVE IS ENOUGH: A POEM, by WILLIAM Morris. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN BURGOYNE. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. LATITIA BOOTHBY. 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS, by J. C. JEAFFREson. 

WALKS IN VENICE AND VERONA. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 

PERSONAL MONOGRAPHS, by Lorp Hoveunrton. 

MEMOIR OF A BROTHER, by THomas Hvonxs. 

LIFE OF MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGUE. 

LIFE OF ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, by Frances MARTIN. 

THE CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL, by Dr. Howson. 

RISE OF GREAT FAMILIES, by Str BERNARD Bourke. 

WORKS OF THE LATE DR. JAMES HAMILTON, Vor. VI. 

EMERSON’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 

THE MORMONS, by James Bonwick. 

OUR WORK IN PALESTINE. 

SANFORD’S ESTIMATES OF SOME ENGLISH KINGS. 

SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING, by ARcHrIBALD Forses. 

TRAVELS WITH H. T. BUCKLE, by Jonx Stuart Gtxxxtx. 

MEMOIRS OF BARON STOCKMAR. 

CABINET PORTRAITS, by T. W. Re. 

NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS, by Canon Krnas ey. 

TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS, by Sm A. T. CunnyNoHAmes. 

JEST AND EARNEST, by Dr. Dasenr. 

LIFE OF THE PRINCESS LEONORA CHRISTINA. 

MORE BAB BALLADS. 

GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN VICTORIA. 

THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF FAITH, by J. J. Murpny. 

THE LONGEVITY OF MAN, by W. J. THoms. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

HOLIDAY LETTERS, by M. Bernam Epwarps. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CANADA, by Lirgut.-Cot. MARTINDALE. 

MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES, by Taomas Damant Eaton. 

LIFE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, by CHARLES MICHIE. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF FRANCE, by Prespenpary Jervis, 

PRE-HISTORIC PHASES, by H. M. Westropp. 

FITZGERALD'S LIFE OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS, by Henry Biacksury. 

STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. 

A SECOND SERIES OF FREEMAN’S ESSAYS. 

HISTORY OF PARTHIA, by GroRR RAWIINSO. 

ENIGMAS OF LIFE, by W. R. Gree. 

WANDERINGS IN EASTERN AFRICA, by Rev. CHar.es New. 

NEW NOVELS, by Mr. Disraeiit, Lorp Lyrrox, Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
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| STATISTICS 


RELIGIOUS 


OF 


ACCOMMODATION IN THE LARGE TOWNS 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 1872. 


PART I. 
CITIES AND BOROUGHS WITH A POPULATION EXCEEDING 100,000, 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Ir is now more than twenty years since the Religious Census of 
1851 was taken. Those statistics, which were so admirably and 
impartially tabulated by Mr. Horace Mann, were a revelation of tho 
great results produced by Voluntaryism in the extension of 
religious institutions; of the hardly suspected fact that about 
one-third of the population of England and Wales on the 
average held aloof from public worship; and also of the 
growing strength of the Nonconformist bodies. It cannot be 
disputed that that Census was the means of quickening religious 
activity throughout the land. When the exact nature and 
extent of the spiritual destitution was thus authoritatively made 
known, prompt and general measures were taken to provide a remedy. 
Very soon, however, loud complaints were heard from zealous 
members of the Church of England that injustice was done to the 
Establishment, especially in the matter of church attendance, and that 
errors and exaggerations abounded in the Census. But it should 
not be forgotten that the main value of those Returns lay not in the 
tables of attendances, but in the statistics of places of worship and 
their accommodation. Whatever may be said with regard to the 
former, the general accuracy of the latter has not been impugned. 
It was the truth which was so unpalatable to some minds. The good 
which the Census of 1851 was the means of originating can happily 
never be undone. This brief explanation is necessary, inasmuch as 
the official record of religious accommodation in 1851 is taken as the 
basis of comparison in the tables we propose to give. 

Ten years elapsed, and the influence of the Berch of Bishops pre- 
vented the Government from proposing another Religious Census on 
the basis of 1851, notwithstanding its admitted value. Instead of this 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, or rather Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
was in 1860 induced to bring in as a substitute a bill for taking a 
Census of Religious Profession—an ecclesiastical counting of noses :— 
as though in a country where one-third of the population abstained 
altogether from public worship, such a scheme could be of any practical 
value, or otherwise than perfectly delusive. Suffice it to say that the 
bill was withdrawn in consequence of a combination of all the 
Nonconformist bodies against it. 

After another decade of years had passed, the question of a Religious 
Census was again discussed. In 1870 Mr. Bruce, on the part of the 
Government, expressed his willingness to adopt either or both the 
rejected proposals. But asthe Episcopal Bench objected to the scheme 
of 1851, and Nonconformists to that of 1861, nothing was done. 

If it is to rest with the authorities of the State Church, we are appa- 
rently never to have another Religious Census on the basis of 1851, and 
without official help it is impossible to obtain a complete one. Of 
course no private resources nor combination of resources can fully under- 
take so vast a task as was accomplished in 1851 by all the resources of 
the State; nor, if they could, would such returns have any official 
authority. We propose, however, to attempt some portion of the 
work. Venturing to differ in toto from the Episcopal Bench, we believe 
that such information is essential in the present aspect of ecclesiastical 
affairs and parties; that it is perfectly fair, and does injustice to no 
religious body; that it will vindicate the utility and the sound basis 
of the Returns of 1851; and that in many ways it may prove to be 
of public service. 

There are, moreover, special reasons why the attempt should be 
made at the present time. The recent publication of the summary of 
the Population Returns of 1871 affords a basis of comparison for 
religious purposes. Such information, also, even if it covers only part 
of the field, will dispel many extraordinary misconceptions. It will be 
remembered that during the debate on Mr. Miall’s motion last session, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes asserted that Nonconfurmity was on the decline: 
and in proof of his position he quoted some statistics as to the regi- 
stration of chapels, which he has since frankly admitted were 
founded on an entire misreading of them. Still, the opinion 
which lay at the bottom of this statement—that the Established 
Church is not only growing in strength and numbers, but is doing so 
at the expense of Nonconformity—is widely prevalent. Indeed some 
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very staunch Nonconformists have been talked into that belief. The 
absence of definite information has besides led to many erroneous, 
not to say outrageous, assumptions. Thus we find Mr. Hubbard, 
late M.P. for Buckingham, declaring at a recent Church 
Defence meeting that instead of Dissenters having a majority, 
they do not constitute one-fourth of the population, and that the 
very best authority showed that they only constitute 22 per cent. 
of the population.“ More recently the Daily Telegraph stated :— 
„Those who go to the national places of worship are now half as 
many again as they were thirty years ago, and new churches have 
been springing up at a rate which must be alarming to Mr. Miall and 
his friends.“ Such broad and one-sided assertions must be taken 
for what they are worth. We shall endeavour to test them, so far 
as our large towns are concerned, by facts given in such detail as 
will leave no fair ground for mistake or uncertainty. 

Our whole scheme may be briefly described. We propose that it 
shall embrace all the towns of England and Wales containing a 
population of 20,000 and upwards, arranged as follows :— 


FIRST CLASS. 
Aggregate population. 
14 Towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants 2,905,400 
SECOND CLASS. 
20 Towns with more than 50,000 and under 


100,000 inhabitants je 1,448,360 
THIRD CLASS. 
33 Towns with more than 30,000 and under 
50,000 inhabitants * * 1,280,114 
FOURTH CLASS. 
18 Towns with more than 20,000 and under 
30,000 inhabitants 3 ie 454,592 
85 Towns 6,088,466 


In November, 1865, we published in a supplement similar Tables 
relative to the places of worship and their accommodation within the 
metropolitan area.“ Deducting the population of London and of 
the above towns, there will remain about thirteen and a quarter 
millions in England and Wales, comprising the boroughs with a 
population under 20,000 and the country districts—to deal with 
which would manifestly be beyond the reach of private enterprise. 

The tabular statements given below, and those to be published in 
subsequent supplements of the Nonconformist, will speak for them- 
selves. They have been compiled with the greatest care on information 
furnished in each case by residents in the several towns, who were 
supplied with blank forms, and requested strictly to study accuracy and 
impartiality in filling them up. We can vouch for the laborious efforts 
of the enumerators to ascertain the truth, and to secure exactness 
in the smallest details, by going to the fountain-heads of information. 
Most of them are persons specially qualified for the task by local 
experience and statistical aptitude. In the case of some, such facts 
have long been made a special study for local religious objects. Time 
and money have not been spared to ensure faithful information, and 
we cordially thank our coadjutors for their anxious care in assisting 
us to obtain it. In one or two cases, where the Returns are not so 
complete as we could wish, the omission is specially noted and 
accounted for. | 

No one, we think, will deny that the method wo have adopted is 
obviously fair and adapted to elicit the truth. There is no selection 
of towns for a special purpose. In the first instance, those with a 
population of more than 100,000 are dealt with; then the towns with 
more than 50,000 inhabitants—and so on. In each case the details 
are given in full, and are thus open to the searching test of local 
examination and criticism. It is obvious, therefore, that by this plan 


* These Tables, together with an illustrative article from the British Quarterly 
Review, were published in a pamphlet form by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster-row. They showed that while the aggregate population of the metro- 
politan parishes was 3,015,494, the number of sittings was 917,895, bein 
adequate to the wants of 30°4 of the population, Of these sittings the Establis 
Church provided 57 per cent, and the other religious bodies 43 per cent. As to 
the present ratio of the religious provision in London to the population, there is 
no definite information. 
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‘* cooked statistics ’’ would soon be exposed, and palpable exaggera- 


tions detected. Though we are of course unable to vouch for the 
correctness of every single item in the great mass of figures contained 
in the subjoined Tables, and those which will follow, their substantial 
accuracy, it will be found, is indirectly confirmed by the statistics of 
1851, which are quoted side by side. Believing, therefore, that 
the Tables are in the main correct, we court the most rigid scrutiny, 


in the full conviction that in proportion as they are carefully, 


examined, will their trustworthiness be vindicated. 

The subjoined Tables, as we have indicated, refer only to our 
fourteen largest towns. The Returns for 1851 are copied literally for 
the sake of comparison. In the very few cases where there is any varia- 
tion it is noted. All Presbyterians are grouped together. The number of 
members of the Scotch Establishment in England is very small, and 
the other Presbyterians are verging upon amalgamation. The same 
course is pursued relative to the Baptists, who also are wisely 
approximating— Particular and General Baptists being now 
members of the same Union. To a considerable extent mission 
stations which are known to be used for stated services are classed as 
„Places of Worship,” but when this is the case, it is referred to under 
the Remarks.“ But the information about mission stations is less 
complete than we could desire. 


AGGREGATE ‘RESULTS. 

It is impossible to glance through these Tables without reaching 
the conclusion\ that the Voluntary Principle is entirely adequate to 
meet the religious wants of our large towns. For an aggregate 
population of 2,905,400, 1,665 places of worship with accommodation 
for 1,062,478 persons are provided ; being at the rate of 36.5 per cent. 
of the entire population. If, however, we assume with Mr. Horace 
Mann that only 58 per cent. of the population requires to be provided 
for—and this estimate has been generally accepted as reasonable— 
the proportion of sittings to the population able to attend public 
worship (reduced in the fourteen towns by this process to 1,685,133) 
rises to 63 per cent. of the number required. A comparison of 1851 
with 1872 will suggest further satisfactory conclusions :— 


Fourteen LARGEsT Towns or ENGLAND. 
No. of Places of 


Population. ; Worship. Sitting s. 
1851 ... 2.042.732 1.139 736,118 
1872 2'905, 400 1.665 1.002.478 
Increase 862, 668 526 326,360 


It will thus be seen that while the increase of the population 
during these twenty years has been 42-4 per cent., the religious accom- 
modation has increased at the rate of 44 per cent. Not a farthing of 
the money expended on these additional places of worship, either in 
the Church of England or in other Churches, has been drawn from 
public resources. They have been erected by the free-will offerings 
of the members of the various communions. Indeed, although the 
religious means are not equal to what would be required if all the 
available population were disposed to use them, the supply in the 
aggregate unhappily exceeds the demand. Probably one-third—at 
all events, one-fourth—of the existing accommodation is not used, 
and there is not much reason to believe that there has been, in this 
respect, any great improvement since 1851. But during the last 
twenty years, there has been an immense development of just those 
suitable and irregular agencies for coping with religious destitution, 
which religious zeal only can supply—in the shape of city missions, 
theatre services, mission stations, cottage services, out-door preaching, 
&c., by means of which the Gospel has been carried to a lower stratum 
of society than was ever before the case. 


ESTABLISHED AND NON-ESTABLISHED . 
CHURCHES. 

Possibly the contents of Tables No. I. and II., which show the 
relative provision made by the Established and Non-Established 
Churches in the fourteen large towns referred to, will surprise most of 
our readers. It will certainly startle not a few persons in high places 
who have a vague impression—born of the confident assertions 
of extreme partisans of the Establishment, who conveniently ignore 
the lesson of 1851—that Dissent is on the decline. The general result 
is as follows :— 


RELATIVE ACCOMMODATION IN THE FouRTEEN LARGEST Towns. 


* 1851 N 1872. 
of Worship. Sittings. of Worship. Sittings. 
Established Church „ 313,097 540 427,592 
Non-established Churches 811 423.021 1,125 634, 886 
In favour of the non-Esta- . 
blished Churches —— 109,924 585 207,294 
Put in a simpler form, the result may thus be stated :— 
Proportion per Cent. 
1851. 1872. 
Sittings. Sittings. 
Established Church ... tes std Ace 40 2 
Non- established Churches 2 59°8 


Two most important conclusions may be drawn from these figures. 
In the first place, Nonconformity, or the non-Established Churches, in 
our large towns continue to grow much faster than the Established 
Church. Whereas in 1851, the former provided 58 per cent. of 
Church accommodation, or 16 per cent. more than the latter, twenty 
years later this relative disparity is found to be widened nearly 4 per 
cent. This remarkable and continuous expansion of the Free Churches 
is certainly not the result of their superior wealth. Relatively to the 


— — 


Church of England, Nonconformists are vastly inferior in social posi- 
tion and pecuniary resources. Their religious institutions are solely 
the result of their own religious zehl. This steady growth of reli- 
gious communities which have never enjoyed the patronage of the 
State, nor received public help in the shapeeither of endowments or of 
money grants, isa marvellous phenomenon which statesmen might well 
ponder, and Churchmen lay to heart. Is it not clearly to be traced to that 
higher spirit of self-sacrifice and liberality, which perfect freedom of 
position and action engenders? In the second place, the relative position 
of Church and Dissent at the present time deserves serious considera- 
tion. In our fourteen largest towns, Dissent provides nearly 60 per 
cent. of the aggregate religious accommodation. In other words, the 
proportion supplied by the Free Churches approximates to Two- 
THIRDS of the means of religious worship in these great cities 
and boroughs. This does not look like a decline of Dissent. Of 
course this ctriking disparity has relation only to a town population 
of about three millions. We have yet to see the result 
in other towns. Without anticipating statistics which, taking 
a wider range, will form a more satisfactory basis of comparison, this 
revelation of the preponderating strength of Nonconformity in our 
largest towns, gives, so far as it goes, a new aspect.to the claim of 
the Church of England to be called a National Church; a new view 
of all schemes of ‘‘comprehension’’; new significance to the rela- 
tions of Nonconformists to the Liberal party; and new arguments in 
favour of disestablishment. 

The facts we have referred to are given in moro detail in the tables. 
It will be seen that in one town only—Brighton—does the sta- 
blished Church provide more than half of the religious accommoda- 
tion, and there the disparity has increased since 18561—owing mainly 
to the zealous action of the High Church and Ritualists in that 
famous watering place. Liverpool, also, in that year, had a slight 
preponderance, the proportion being 52°5. But by the greater 
relative progress of other religious communities, the proportions are 
reversed—the Church in that great seaport now providing only 45 per 
cent. of the sittings. It will be seen that in Manchester and Salford 
the Establishment has relatively bettered its position since 1851— 
owing, perhaps, in part, to the influence of a liberal and‘energetic 
bishop—but in most of the strictly manufacturing towns, like Brad- 
ford, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, Nonconformity is 
making rapid strides. Though, on the whole, Dissent has made 
greater progress than the Establishment during the last twenty 
years, it will be seen from Table II. that the advance of the Church 
of England has been very decided—being on the average 365 
per cent. This increase of new churches has been especially 
apparent in Brighton, where the accommodation has, in that period, 
increased 85.3 per cent.; in Salford, where the rate of progress has 
been 76.9 per cent.; and in Birmingham, Bradford, and Wolver- 
hampton. At such gratifying proofs of Christian vitality and volun- 
tary zeal in the Anglican communion Nonconformists may rejoice as 
much as Churchmen. 


RELATIVE PROPORTION 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Table No. III. will, we doubt not, be scanned with some curiosity. 
The Wesleyan Methodists, of course, come next to the Established 
Church, and in the large towns provide about one-third as much 
accommodation. Though the Wesleyans have increased their sittings 
at the rate of 36.9 per cent. in twenty years, their progress has by 
no means been so rapid as that of the United Methodists and 
Primitive Methodists, who, for the most part, act upon a lower stratum 
of society. Both of these denominations have in that period nearly 
doubled their strength. Taking the several branches of the Wesleyan 
family together—some of which do not figure in Table III.—they 
provide almost three-fourths as many sittings as the Church of 
England. The Presbyterians have also more than doubled their 
religious means in our large towns. The Congregationalists, who in 
point of numbers stand next to the Wesleyans, have increased their 
sittings by 46.3 per cent., and the Baptists by 39.8 per cent. The 
ratio of increase among the Roman Catholics (63.7 per cent.) need not 
excite the susceptibilities of the Protestant majority. Such as it is, it 
is chiefly accounted for by continuous Irish immigration, while that 
Church provides no more than one-eighteenth part of the religious 
accommodation of our largest towns. 


DEFICIENCY OF ACCOMMODATION. 


Table No. IV. shows the population of each of these large towns in 
1871, and the accommodation that is still required on the assumption 
that 58 per cent. is to be provided for. The worst off in religious 
means are Birmingham, Live I, Manchester, and Sheffield; 
Bradford, Bristol, Brighton, Stoke, and Wolverhampton being the 
best supplied. Taking the fourteen towns together, and assuming 
58 per cent. to be the standard of sufficiency, there is a deficiency of 
accommodation in an aggregate Pe? ulation of 2,903,400 for 622,650 

ersons. But,as before remarked, the supply of churches and chapels 
is on the average, notoriously in excess of the demand. This fact is 
contirmed by information supplied us by some of our most zealous 
correspondents, who have sent particulars of the attendance in the 
places of worship in their own localities. These statistics we reserve 
for future use. 


OF THE 


In our next Supplement (Wednesday, Nov. 6th) we propose to deal 
with the twenty towns of England and Wales haying a population of 
more than 50,000 and under 100,000. 


„Several of our correspondents have sent corrections at the last moment. 
They are not very material to the general result, but would necessitate « 
revision of all our calculations ab initio, and a postponement of the publication 
of these statistics. A few notes on the subject are given in the body of the paper. 
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LIVERPOOL (Municipal Borough). 


851. 1871. Increase | 
Population, 375,955. Population, 493,316. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. mel aso ime 8 3 8 
„ e, e, | b g aufg, tore. Nad, e 
Church of England... bes . | Be 60,545 64 | 70,573 5 10,028 Exclusive of rooms for lay preaching. Three 
| | mission stations (800). 
Presbyterians 8 7,830 17 | 13,550 9 5,720 One mission station (125). 
Congregationalists ... 10 7,942 14 | 11,320 4 3,378 Five Welsh. Mission stations not ascer- 
| tained. 
Baptists | ll 6,520 14 | 10,221 3 3,701 | Three Welsh. Five mission stations (1,450). 
Society of Friends ... l 940 ta 940+ | (dee. 700) 
Unitarians rae 4 1,791 4 1,791 * ** One mission station (200). 
Wesleyan Methodists 17 8.944 11 11, 730 (dec. 6) 2,786 Three Welsh. Three mission stations (310). 
United Methodists... | 5 2,431 3 3,530 2 1,099 | ‘ 
New Connexion Methodists 3 2.020 2 1,400 (dec. 1) (dec. 620) 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 3 4.241 6 5.050 1 809 
Primitive Methodists 3 1,300 9 1,800 | 6 500 An estimate, including mission stations, 
Other Methodists ... 5 3 1,500 3 1,500 Free Gospellers.” 
Bible Christians : 5 sos | | 2 1,250 2 1,250 ** Brethren ”’ and“ Disciples.” 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion 1* 150 * (dec. 1) (dec. 150) 7 
Roman Catholics... i res , 16 14,218 20 17,520 4 3,302 Congregations succeed each other rapidly 
on Sundays in Roman Catholic chapels. 
All others 7 4 7 ) 22 3,514 10 4.414 (dec. 12) 900 All others includes 3 Bethel Unions for 
Sailors (980), Free Church of England 
(600), Lay ditto (300), German Lutherans 
— ä ———ä—ä̃— — — 1800), Greek (800), Mormons (100), 
Ce ee 165 | 122,386 184 | 155,889 | 19 | 33,503 Swedenborgians (400), Jews (434). 


ee f—Z—Iͤÿ'3 — 


Probably included in Congregationalists for 1872. 


+ Altered trom 240“ at last moment, but the original castings-up remain. 


The statistics in this return (the last received by us owing to special difficulties) have been obtained under great pressure. As the list of mission 
stations is very imperfect, they are in only one case (Primitive Methodists) included under the head Places of Worship, though they are mostly used as 


such. One of our correspondents estimates the mission stations at 
‘*Calvinistic Methodists ”’ may be relatively transposed. As, howev 


correct—especially as to the Church of England —but the numbers in the aggregate are probably under estimated. 
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157, but gives no details. It is possible one place or more of the Presbyterians and 
er, the details of every church or chapel are before us, the return is, we think, substantially 
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MANCHESTER (Municipal Borough). 


1851. 1871. Increase 
Population, 303,382. Population, 355,665. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION, = : r — Remarks. 
— No. of 11 ba No. of — 1 No. of 
| Workin, | Sittings. b 1552 Sittings, 1872. Wash, sittings. 
Church of England... 32 | 38,120 31 50,77 19 12,650 Have good schools. One mission station. 
Presbyterians ~ 8 | 5,680 9 | 6,650 l 970 
Congreygationalists ... 19 12,698 20 | 14,890 lL | 2,193 Ditto. 
Baptists wt. 8 4.400 8 5,020 4 530 SP ditto. 
Society of Friends l 1,330 l 1,330 — — | 
Unitarians ... — 4 2,700 5 3,110 1 410 Two mission stations. 
Wesleyan Methodists oi 3 17 | 12,973 16 13,360 l | 387 Good schools. New chapel to be opened in 
United Methodist Free Churches 10 5,271 9 7,050 (dec. 1) 1,779 a month. 
New Connexion ** * 2 1.150 3 1,550 l | 400 | 
Primitive Methodists . 5 1,856 9 2,750 4 894 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 1 300 1 300 or | 
Bible Christians | “a av l 450 2 450 1 — | 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion 1* 577 . ies (dec, 1)| (dec. 577) 
Other Methodists ... | 1 5 i os 5 2,710 3 2,710 | 
Roman Catholics ... . — — 7 6,850 12 8,760 5 1,910 Have day and Sunday-schools. 
Jews * — 5 . 2 428 2 428 5 — | 
All others ail * 4 — 4 1,056 9 2,358 5 | 1,302 All others“ includes Swedenborgians, two 
_ | — German churches, a Greek church, and 
. ani. ait Me} ee 162 | 121,486 40 | 25,557 | several smaller places. 
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* This may perhaps be included in Congregationalists for 1872. 
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the religious agencies at Manchester our correspondent notes the Young Meu's Christian Association, which has three branches, and the 


Boatmen’s 
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Amon 
Bethel, which has six districts, nine missionaries, and some 400 voluntary assistants, who distribute the Scriptures and tracts. 
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BIRMINGHAM (Municipal Borough). 


; | 
| 1851. 1871. Increase | 
Population, 232,841. Population, 343,696. between 1851 and 1872. | 3 
SLIGIOU! NOMIN: N. — — | marks. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION No. of | Ne me of P. | 3 Mo. of | 2 
Worship. | Sittings. } EN Sittings, 1872. Worship | Bittings. 
Church of England... ee ae 30,843 n 47,607 21 16,764 Including six mission stations (1,300). Two 
new churches projected. 
Presbyterians ! — 7 ] | 700 5 2.300 4 1,600 ' es 
Congregationaliste 5 * — 12 = 6,657 17 10,950 5 4,293 | Including seven mission statious (ay . 
, | | One chapel to be enlarged for more. 
| | New one about to be commenced, 
Baptists nt 5 va a we 7,317 19 10,770 9 3,453 | Including four mission stations (900). 
Society of Friends ... 5 Be i 2 744 3 900 1 156 | Including two mission stations (300). 
Unitarians ... . ‘al a * 5 3,084 6 4,000 l 916 
Undenominational (G. Dawson) ... 3 34. ad * 1 1,500 ] 1,500 | | 7 
Wesleyan Methodists * sie site 13 7,814 16 13,750 3 5,936 Including seven mission stations. New 
| chapel for 900 being erected. 
United Methodists... 3 70 4 1,850 ] 950 One mission station (200). New chapel 
New Connexion 3 1,388 6 | 1,700 3 312 about to be erected for 600. 
Primitive Methodists 4 3 656 9 2,376 6 1,720 Including two mission stations (250). New 
Lady Hunti Connexion ott 1 200 im is (dec. 1) (dec. 200) chapel contemplated. 
Roman Catholics ... Be dee ey 4 1,549 | ee 8,200 1 1651 | 
Latter Day Saints rw u * l 1,600 1 a (dec. 1) (dec. 1,600) 
Swedepborgians.... SS l 500 21 900 pen 400 
Disciples of Christ. 0 ie 3 950 3 950 
Jews * ‘en one = * 1 360 aoa Se — 1,090 
„ 7 | 2,432 11 3,050 2 2,818 
— 156 | 107,453 64 | 32,739 
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SHEFFIELD (Municipal Borough). 


1861. 1871. Increase of Sittings 
Population, 135,310 Population, 239 ,947. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. ry 5 — — — ae Remarks 
mode No. of No. of No. of Places of No. of 
Worship. LN Sittings, 1872. | Worship.| Sittings. 
,110 5 7,548 Including one schoolroom used as a district 
1 * 1 * 500 1 500 — about 400. 
eee 60 10 4,486 12 8,890 2 4,404 Including one mission-room with 250 sittinys. 
abe * 505 * . 4 2,220 4 3, 100 ns 880 
SES r 900 2 1,000 l 100 
W * one 8 * 16 10,479 20 12,680 4 2,201 The Wesleyans have three mission-sta- 
United Methodist Free Churches 2 670 13 7,150 11 6,480 tions, with accommodation for about 120 
New Connexion . — 5 | 1,982 9 5, 350 4 3,398 persons. 
Primitive Methodists 1 | 1,000 10 5, 354 9 4, 35-4 
2* 1 10 | 4,500 8 4,500 
Be] 950 4 2,700 3 1,750 
1 5007 l 500 an * 
81 670 7 1,400 + 730 „All others include the Catholic Apos- 
| tolic (400), Plymouth Brethren (200), 
People’s Gospel Hall (350), and the 
— — — Christian Israelites, Shakers, and a small 
Total 70 | 44,189 122 | 81,034 52 36,845 ' Welsh congregation. 
* Sittings not given. + This should have been 242. 


Relative to the fewness of mission rooms, our 
„Town Mission 


labourers, nearly all unpaid. They have not many established mission rooms, no money being ex 


Services are he 
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ent remarks that it may be accounted for by the fact that in the borough there is a very efficient 


hold about a hundred persons each, and also hold weekly services in ten cot 


im the Sheffield workhouse seven services are held weekly. 


meetings have a large dray or van with canvas cover, thus f 
— 2 —— tf the own Mission Fund in 1861 was 1 


The canal w 


fa 


isation, worked and supported by all branches of the Ubristian Church (Protestant). 


There are between thirty and forty of these 
nded upon rent, but they have two rooms in use which 
by them in all the union workhouses the year round, and 
, the railway-stations, and the cabstands are regularly visited. 


For outdoor 


ing a convenient ee upon which the speakers stand and a harmonium can 


, but in 1871 it reached 


it is not so palpable as that done by the regular churches and chapels. 


ere 
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HULL (Municipal Borough). 
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Much good is being done by these earnest workers, though 
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| 18651. 1871. Increase 
| Population, 84,690. Population, 122,266. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. | No. | eT 22 Remarks. 
0. . . ’ 
‘Places of | No. of of Wor No.of [pisces of; No. of 
Worship. hip, 1872. Worship. 

Church of England... 15 12,830 18 17,815 3 4,985 | Three of the churches temporary buildings, 
| two being erected and the sittings in- 
| cluded. Most of the churches have good 

| | schools; for one of these a permanent 
| church is building. 
| 1 600 2 1,450 l 850 One mission station, for which a church is 

8 5,978 8 5,870 ie (dec. 108) | 1 new chapel building. Three of 

4* 1,140 2 1,220 (dec. 2) 80 these chapels have large schools. 

l 386 l 386 — sy Schools attached. 

1 490 l 490 ste 8 

7 7,456 11 9,072 4 1,616 Including three mission stations used for 

ii * l 300 l 300 worship (500). 

2 1,080 3 1,687 ] 607 

5 2,750 8 7,710 3 4,960 Two stations just over the borough boun- 

l 1,000 2 300 l (dec. 700) dary, which seat 323, and building a large 

chapel within the boundary to seat 1,400. 

- 33 628 3 1,350 2 722 On Sunday mornings, six services, two in 

ek 95 l 220 sid 125 each chapel. 

4 1,744 6 1,750 2 6 | Including a Sailors’ Institute (800), two 
| | _ Lutheran, a Swedenborgian, Calvinistic 
| Baptist, Catholic Apostolic, and one or 

Total 31 86,177 67 409,620 16 13,443 more smaller bodies meeting in rooms. 


— ——— 
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© Sittings in two of these places not given. 
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BRIGHTON (Parliamentary Borough). 
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1851. 1871. Increase 
Population, 69,673. Population, 108,281. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. 
eee eee [ee | we of oo 
Worship. Sittings. ship, 1872 Sittings, 1872 Worship Sittings. | 
Church of England .....| 12 13,491 27+ | 25,000 15 —i e 
F . * 2 1,150 2 1,150 | 
Countess of Huntingdon ... } * 1 973 ate | : 
* oa ae 3. 6 3,050 2 794 
Society of Friends ly 500 l 500 2 „ 
Unitarians ... a * 2 2° 1,102 l 400 (dec. 1) (dec. 702) 
2 2 aes 5 | 2 1,100 2 1,600 . ee 500 
United Methodist Free Churches * * l 150 l 150 
Primitive Meth 2 ge Oe 2 261 250 (dee. 1) (dee. 11) 
— * sue sed 1) (dec. 72 th gress 20. 
Roman Catholics .. .. 11 400 3 1,200 ) 2 5 ey nn ** 
Jews ... ome * oe — vee | | 75 l 75 =~ 4 5 
All others eee eve ose ees 3 700 15 2,975 12 2,275 % All others includes 2 Huntingtonian, 
1 Universalist, 1 A ic Church, 1 
Swedenborgian, 1 Bibli Hall, 
2 Brethren, I X Men's Christian 
| Association Hall for Sunday Services, 
, 1 French Protestant, | by French 
. of ty — 
————— | —————_—— — — - ission in the hand 
Total 38 24,035 72 42,983 34. 18,948 of a separate committee. N 


Nee ae, taste maalists hag only 8 chapels (1860), and the Unitarians 1, (400), 
* these, High urch party, who are 
of Brighten ean bo endl to belong & the Hvanaelien! coctlen. building churches in Ann-street and Lewes-road, where they already have temporary churches. Only 5 of the churches 
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LEEDS (Municipal Borough). 
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1851. 1871. Increase 
Population, 172,270. | Population, 259,201. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION, = po * Remarxs 
on : — No. of — ae: No. of 8 No. of 
Worship. Sittings. chip, 1872. Sittings, 1872. | Worship. | Sittings. 
Church of England... “se 8 * 36 25,436 51 36,700 15 11,264 Including two mission stations (320). 
Presbyterians ne — a ‘oa — 8 951 600 2 600 
Congregationalists ... 5 *. 2 a 8,305 24 9,960 13 1,655 Including four mission stations (710). Others 
| | with more than 1,000 sittings not in- 
| (dec. 221) 1 Sludiag hool 
Baptists * te can asa bos 13* 5,781 15 5,560 3 (dec. 22 ncluding school (500) with regular worshi ’ 
E Since 1863 three new chapels built (1,256). 
Society of Friends ... we 70 ca l 1,100 5 1,650 4 550 Including two mission rooms (350). 
Unitarians ... “a — ny. * 3 1.240 6 1.770 3 530 Including two mission rooms (420). 
Wesleyan Methodists — „ 20,475 30 22,025 4 1,550 Including two mission rooms (350). 
United Methodist Free Churches - 14 4.554 20 8, 400 6 3,846 
New Connexion isi * an] 7 2,717 13 3, 700 6 983 Including one mission room (100). 
Primitive Methodists 1a 2 * | 13 3,900 21 6,730 8 2,830 Including one mission room (100). 
Brethren... — me 2 74 2 250 U 300 (dec. 1) 50 
Roman Catholics | 2 1,220 7 5,400 a 4,180 
Jews... | | 2 140 l | 350 (dec, 1) | 210 . 
All others 7 1,370 mB. 24 1,750 — | 380 Including Christians (200), Inghamites (150), 
| Swedenborgians (500), Apostolic Church 
—— -- — ͤ — — 1 — — — — | (350), Free Gospel (150), and 2 Mormons 
Total 137 | 76,488 | 208 | 104,895 66 | 28,407 (400). 


— — — — — — = — — — — — — - — — — . . — — ee oe ee = 8 


* These included several varieties of Baptists. 


From an interesting paper read before a meeting of the Leeds Congregational Churches in September, 1872, by W. H. Conyers, Esq., we gather that 
since 1862, 25,420 sittings (including those of nine mission rooms) have been added to the religious accommodation of Leeds, at a total cost of 133,680/. Out 
this the Established Church provided 7,420 sittings, at a cost of 62,300/. Two Ragged-schools (420) are not included in the above return. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (Municipal Borough). 


| 1851. 1871. Tncrease 
Population, 87,784. Population, 128,160. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. | 4 N ae -| Remarks. 

PA, No. of > Wan. |... 6O- Of Places of No. of 
e e [oF Wor: len rag d 

Church of England. 00 ss of es 9,928 19 14,499 8 4,571 Including one church not quite completed, 

Church of Scotland 2 . ree 2 1,500 l 800 (dec. 1) (dec. 700) and three mission stations (260). 

United Presbyterians | 3 1,200 6 3,280 3 2,080 Including a new church being built, and 

| one mission station (80). 

h ae . 2 1,570 5 1,860 3 290 Including two mission stations (180). 
Congregationalists ... sei | 2 1,036 11 3,440 9 2,404 Including seven mission stations (510). 
Baptists we — 7 2,148 6 4,000 (dec. 1) 1,852 Including two mission stations (200). 
Society of Friends ... se sae 1 1 512 a 542 — 30 Including one mission station (30). 1 
„„ a Pe 1,072 13 884 (dec. 1) (dec. 168) | . 

Wesleyan Methodists _.... si see | 6 3,652 > | @ae 3 1,068 Including three mission stations (560). 
Methodist New Connexion ** 3 1,472 3 1,472 sad bad 
Primitive Methodists se as „ 4 1,823 7 3,270 3 1,447 
United Free Methodists ... | ies 2 495 5 2,000 3 1,705 Including one mission station (150). 
Brethren... sha * 0 — bes ks 6 795 6 795 Including two mission, stations (95). 
Roman Catholics ... . ia Lee | 2 1,744 4 3,400 2 1,656 Including a new church nearly completed, 
New Jerusalem Church ... - ae | 1 400 l 400 sae oe and one mission station (700). Three ser- 
Jews... 5 bes aa bes - l 104 l 180 — 76 vices each Sunday in the principal church. 
All others 2 150 13 1,986 ll 1,836 All others” include Apostolic Church 
(400), Christians (1,350), Home Missions 
(6 places with 526 sittings), General Mis- 
ions Ay * with 400 sittings), Sailors’ 
Beth ), Mormons (60), Sandemanian 
| ——— — (170). Infirmaries, hospitals, &., not 
ee WWW 100 | 47,73 49 18,922 reckoned. 
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Our correspondent gives the mission stations very fully, and as he also sends with the number of sittings an estimate of attendance at each place, we 
have, it will be seen, added these stations to the places of worship. 
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PORTSMOUTH (Municipal Borough). 
(Embracing Portsmouth, Portsea, Southsea, and Landport. ) 
1851. 1871. Increase 
Population, 72,096. Population, 112,954. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. 2 | * — — Remarks. 
os | No. of tr P ; No. of 4 5 No. of 
Wort, Sittings. | efor e- 1872. Pera. 8 | 
Church of England... ...  .. «| 12 | 12,280 19 | 17,480 7 5,250 Two of these temporary churches. Three 
| | for soldiers and sailors. Two mission 
| | stations. . 
Presbyterians * 1 * a 21 800 2 800 Por soldiers and sailors. 
— — 4 5 6 4, 6 5, 260 vidi 697 ae 
Bapti adi 10 ss 11 3,770 9 5,900 (dec. 2) 2, 130 Two mission stations. 
Unitarians ... 1 0 l 600 l 600 * ve ; 
Wesleyan Methodists ... i 6 2,901 7 4,150 l 1,249 Two temporary but capacious. 
Primitive Methodists _.., 100 15 1 240 l 700 = 460 
Bible Christians „% cee ee 2 558 3 1,130 l 72 
— * coe ce 0586 0 1 100 4 oo 3 880 
man Catholics ; * 1 601 l ‘a * 
All others : ; — 88 600 3 150 „All others” include a Gospel Hall and 
: . — a two others, each with 100 sittings. 
1 Total | 26,018 66 | 38,201 12 | 12,188 | 2 
Our t states that during the last twenty years the supporters of the Church of England in Portsmouth have expended in building and 


restoring ch es about 19,500/. ; Nenconformists in the same period about 23,800/. ; total, 43,3002 In the case of the Nonconformist places of worship 
there are better sites, an improved style of architecture, and more internal comfort. In the same period the Nonconformists have built eight new Sunday- 
schools at a cost of about 4,000/., and the Episcopalians four, which, including two others in course of erection, have cost about 3,000“. 
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BRADFORD (Municipal Borough). 
1851. 1871. Increase | 
Population, 103,778. Population, 14f,527. between 1851 and 1872. | 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. — | Remarks. 
No. * | No. of P. No. of No. of No. of 
Places o No. of of Wor- e. e Places of | per 
_| Worship. | Sittings. | ship, 1e72. | Sittings, 1872. | Worship.| 6 
Church of England... tT 10,026 | 22 | 15,332 10 - 5,300 Including three mission stations (430). 
Pres jans bet | l 639 l 639 2 — | 
Con tionalists .. 6 3,5 13 7,548 ee 3,980 Including five mission stations (880). 
ists an a N 3 3,425 10 6,640 ] 3,215 Including two mission stations (600). Also 
Society of Friends l 1,000 1 | = 1,000 as large new chapel in course of erection. 
Unitari ' | l 490 l 490 : = 
Wesleyan Methodists 12* | 7,070 12 | 11,800 W 4730 
United Methodists... 3 1,440 5 | 3,050 2 , 41,610 
New Connexion | l 773 11.000 vet 227 
Primitive Methodists | 5 1,980 10 3,781 5 1,801 
Wesleyan Reformers 3 810 4 2, 100 1 Kee 
Moravians 1 l 286 l 286 el | 2 One very small mission room. 
Roman Catholics l 380 1 1,410 4 1,030 
All others 2 5007 4 250 2 (dee. 200) 
Tul... .. .. . 1 i UL oe | ssses | se | 22,900 


+ Allow ance | 100) for a defective ret urn. 


— — — ——— — . 


* We are informed that this — r was incorrect, there being only 7 Ww esleyan chapels i in 1851. 


— <..—-<-<«.es @ 


— — — — oso 


BRISTOL — Borough). 
1851. 871. | Increase 
Population, 137,328 Population, 182,524. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. — Pn <r —— Remarks. 
Ne. of * No. of P. No. of 
Places of No. of ‘of Wor- Si *.— "ste 72. Places of men of 
Ww orship. Sittings ship, 1872. ittings, 187 Ww orship. ittings. 
Church of England 42 31,884 33 33,670 13 4.786 
Presbyterians eo ti l 700 1 700 
C ‘ongregationalists .. 19 11,102 23 16,040 4 4,938 
Bapkists 10 5,926 11 7,610 1,684 
Society of Friends. 1 600 14 600 . 
Moravians * 1 400 2 450 l 50 
Unitarians ... 2 990 1 1,500 1 510 
Wesleyans ... 12 | 8,242 12 9,520 1,278 
United Methodists. 10 4,652 | i Egle ae 518 
New Connexion By die a 800 ] 800 
Primitive Methodists 2 1,069 6 1,920 4 851 
Bible Christians | * 15 ee l 80 2 560 l 480 
Roman Catholics... * * * 6 2,254 5 3,500 (dec. 1) 1,246 
Brethren — 2 | 2 l 170 7 4,420 6 4,250 
All others 5 12 | 4,575 ee 940 (dec. 7) | (dee. 3,635) | 
| Total : „ „ 2 | 71,948 146 90,4 l 20 18,40 2 
SALFORD (Municipal Borougli). 
| 1851. 1871. Increase | 
Population, 68,850. Population, 124,805. between 1851 and 1872. | 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. No. of 2 2 4 Mo at | wa | Remarks, 
Worship, | Sittings. LN Sittings, 1872. Worship. | Sittings. 
Church of England... ne 15 | 15,582 7 | 6,806 | Most of the churches have good schools. 
| | | | One mission station. 
Presbyterians vk ey 1 l | 800 2 1,500 l 700 | Including one just opened. 
Congregationalists ... se ode Sd + 3,776 8 5,793 4 2,017 Have good schools also. One mission 
| station. 
Baptists... ” an * ve 2 500 l 600 (dec. 1) 100 | Cae mission station. 
Unitarians ... * . 5 i 2 ] 180 1 180 
Wesleyan Metbodists F + 4,098 9 6,500 5 2,402 | Bach chapel a good school. 
United Methodist Free Churches 3 3 1,042 4 2,240 1 1,198 Fach chapel a good school. 
Welsh Calvinistio Methodists 10 ae "500 l 500 534 100 
New Connexion Methodists * nd 3 — 1 500 ] 500 One mission station. 
Primitive Methodists * fia ah l | 800 2 680 U (dec. 1207 
Bible Christians . * n 0 1 300 1 300 
Other Methodists ... i a 22 sed a 2 140 2 140 
Roman Catholics 10 si “a l 1,030 4 2,750 3 1,720 Each place of worship has a school. 
All others we: ‘nc al mol l | 450 1 960 310 _ Swedenborgian. 
3 Total Se ee ee | 26 | 21,772 ; 52 | 38. 225 85 | 26 ge 16, 4: a 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT (Parliamentary Borough). * 
1851. 1871. Increase | 
Population, 84,027. Population, 180,507. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. crew : — f — 8 
, o. of No. of P No of . 1 8 
Places of | No. of No. of Pls No. of 
Worship. | ship, 1872. | | Bittings, 1872. | Worship, | Sittings 
Gere of England... sa if, — oo 17,163 27 21,680 9 4,517 During the last twenty years the members 
Wesleyan Methodists 1 2 12 7,297 18 8, 954 6 1,657 of the Church of England in this borough 
Methodist New Connexion oe as 13 6,994 16 8, 562 3 1,568 have expended a very large sum of money 
Primitive Methodist a | 7 2,008 14 5,190 7 3,182 in increasing their school accommodation. 
Congregationalists... Sy fae ee 7 2.820 9 3,670 2 850 
man Catholics te ag 8 1,145 5 2,350 2 1.205 
Methodist Free Churches as satel 3 1,631 4 1,750 l 119 
Pray a on Big ae 605 6 1.800 2 695 
ae 5 “a l 450 8 590 2 140 
| 22 1 300 1 30⁰ 
ee i sty of Friends . 2 400 1 100 (dea. 39 (dec. 300) 
3 210 a ‘ 0 ö wer ‘ (dee. 3) (Ae. 210) i 
Total . eee „5 1 31 13,7937 —- ö 
The Parliamentary Ke of of Btoke- -Trent co the municipal boroughs of Hanley and Longton the non-corporate towns of Burslem, | Stoke, Tunstall, 4 Fer , 
4 the Districts of Dresden “and East Vale fee — and Fenton, 
— . — aa ae — tee pen 2 5 ). These towns and districts are closely compact together; they have conterminous boundaries; and in many 


— — — 
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WOLVERHAMPTON (Parliamentary Borough). 


1881. 1871. Increase of Sittings 
7 Population, 119,748. Population, 163,490. between 1851 and 1879. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. - — } 
No. of | No. of No. of P No. of No. of | No. of N 
Worship | Sittings. ship, 1872. | Sittings, 1872. Warship. | Sittings. | 
= — — - — —— — f — — & as — — — J - — — — — — — —— — —— 
Church of England... ise = sie | 23 22,263 38 : 30, 824 183 10,321 Including one church being built for 150 
Presbyterians a te ts - 100 (30 ä 630 persons, and 9 mission stations with 
(' ti list 6 465 11 5.475 1 2.010 | I — porns 
ongregationalists ... 1 ~~ sna 3,465 5,475 5 2, Including 5 mission chapels with 950 sittings 
ccc 4.100 13 5,210 3 1104 | 2 d MRT ac 
Unitarians ... . 1 2 546 2 546 K * | 4 
Wesleyan Methodists wa! na “i 28 9,678 32 12.485 6 2.807 Including one being built for 180 per 
Methodist New Connexion ** ae 7 1,944 9 2,830 2 888 . R 0 
Primitive Methodists — N 5 14 3747 30 9.668 16 5,921 Including one being built for 200 ö 
United Methodist Free Churches e a a4 25 4 250 N . 1 era 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists _.. bel 1 180 2 320 1 140 
Methodist Free Churches i * 14 cal 2 320 1 320 
Free Church of England ia Oe, tome | vba l 400 ] 400 | Now rented and used by Brethren. 
Roman Catholics — . a 4 1,896 6 960 2 1,064 | 
Jews Sal 165 7” 8 he l 80 l 80 5 | 
All others 7 sts Ss 500 3 414 l (dec. 86) 
ee aes a Ma a 74.272 | 55 | 25,817 
TABLE I. TABLE III. 


RELATIVE POSITION OF THE ESTABLISHED AND THE NON-ESTABLISHED 
CHURCHES. 


, Fatablished [Non-Established — 
Total. Church. Churches. Sittings. 
| In | 
P. of P. of P. of favour | In favour 
Wor- Sittings. [Wor- Sittings. Wor- Sittings. pf Esta- of Non- 
chip. ship. ship. blished Establish: d 
Church. Churches. 
Birmingham ... 156 107 455 45 47 WOT 110 50.816 7 | 12.230 
Bradford ' @ 55,328 22 16,332 6s fo,04 | 24,662 
Brighton 72 42,085 27 25,000 15 1760 7.017 100 
Bristol ... see 145 90, 10) 55 34,670 * 53.790 17.000 
la ee 4 49,620 18 17.815 40 51.805 — 1. 
Leeds 203 104.606 [51 | 38,700 162 67,895 ** 31,196 
Live | * 184 156,709 64 70.573 120 86,136 eee 15,563 
Manchester | 162 121,486 ] 111 | 50,770 51 70,716 oe 19,946 
Newcastle _.... 109 47,728 19 14,499 81 . 229 vee 18.730 
Portsmouth 56 38.201 19 17,480 37 25.721 * 4.241 
Salford .. iin 52 38,225 15 13.592 37 22.0005 7.161 
Sheffield 9 122 81,084 28 27,110 91 53,024 =e 26,814 
Stoke-on-Trent 14 | 54,446 | 27 21,680 77 42,766 be 11,086 
Wolverhampton 152 74,272 38 | 90,824 14 43,448 * 12.624 
Total 10 1,665 1.002, 478 540 | 427,592 [1,125 634,886 7,017 | 214,811 
TABLE II. 


PERCENTAGES OF PRESENT SITTING ACCOMMODATION, AND RELATIVE 
INCREASE IN TWENTY YEARS. 


This Table shows the relative proportions per cent. of sittings pro- 
vided by the Established Church and non-Established Churches in 
1851 and 1872 respectively. Also the increase per cent. of each in the 
intervening twenty years. 


a ee — 


THE PRINCIPAL DENOMINATIONS IN 1851 AND 1872. 


The following Table shows the number of sittings provided in the 
l4 large towns by each of the chief denominations in 1851 and 1872, 
with the rate of progress per cent. 


. Sittings, Sittings, Increase 

Name. 1881. 1872. _ Per Cent 
Chu ch of England... * = ee 313,007 427 592 N 5 
Presbyterians Spa 17,999 r. 108 ˙0 
Congrevationalists ms * ies 78,251 114,516 | 46 3 
Baptists „ 50,204 | 70,201 | 9 8 
r thee) ove 4 | 142.346 20 0 
United Methodis ts 21,425 | 42,820 558 ˙9 
Primitive Methodists — l 23,302 46.179 7 4 
New Connexion Methodists — | 20.790 | 90,551 47°0 
Ek). bbs bi eee. ane oo Seed 15,005 17,061 13 7 
Friends sad - * * 8.312 9.018 8˙ 
Roman Catholics * on * 34,865 : 57,101 | 637 

TABLE IV. 


PROPORTION OF SITTINGS TO THE POPULATION. 


This table gives opportunity for comparing the religious accommo- 
dation in each town with the present population. It will be 
remembered that 58 percent. was adopted by Mr. Mann as the 
proportion for which religious provision is necessary, making allow- 
ance for the old, the young, the sick, and persons necessarily detaine1 


t home. 
Increase per cent. a 
1851 1872 in 20 years. — — 
* , = | * Population, No. of Short of 
Esta- | & ne Esta- — Esta- — 1871. | oS per cent Sittings. 58 per cent. 
plished | plished | heren, plishea | Diished | plished — .. — — a —＋ 
, urches. Churches“ | Churches. Bradford... =... 145,827 92 5 55,326 29,253°7 
: ' ; ; : 5 risto pas = 182.521 105,883 90,400 15.408 9 
Bradford 18 | ea | a7 | oes 4 Brighton 108,700 0.1808 | 42,988 17,1978 
Brighton 56°1 43°9 58 6 41°4 85°3 70˙5 | — 79.829 8 49,620 20,900 8 
| rt * oe 4 0 Hr | . F 59,201 150,09 104.505 46.741. 
ay | ore 83 —— — ono — | Liverpool... a. 493,846 86,1407 | 156,709 129,481°7 
Leeds | 39-6 67 4 84°9 65'1 443 24 Mauchester * * 855,655 206,285°7 121,486 81.799 7 
Liverpool 52.5 47°5 45°0 55 0 16 6 39°3 | —_—— — 128,160 14.553°S . 2 
M ester 39°9 | 601 41˙8 80 2 33 2 223 Portsmouth — „„ 112,954 65.5143 | 88,201 27 .313'3 
Newcastle 839 9881 30˙4 69˙8 40˙0 78˙0 | Salford * bt 124,805 72,386°9 38,225 $4,161°9 
Portsmouth 461 65389 45 ˙8 512 42 9 503 | Shettield — * 9 299.049 | 139,170°4 81,034 58,1364 
Salford 35 3 | 64°7 40°6 50 4 76 9 742 Stoke-on-T rent sce | 130,507 75,6841 51.440 21.961 
Den 558 80 5 665 8 | 1189 Wolverhampton... __... 163,408 | 84,7766 | 74,272 20,504 6 
Stoke-on-Trent . | 41 | 679 90 8 60'2 26°3 90 1 SO : “egg 
22 | 460 | ie — — tr — Total . „ 2,905,400 1.688, 168 0 | 1,062,478 |  622,655'0 
New Book of Church Anthems. CHANTS AND ANTHEMS, in One Volume. DR. STOUGHTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s.; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 1. THE CCLESTASTICAL HIST ORY of 
Just published, price Is. Lr 14 limp ; 1s. 8d. stiff cloth, Cheap Edition, cloth, ‘Qs. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ENGLAND, fro f the I Parl. 
TUNES, CHANTS, AND ANTHEMS, in Oue Volume 1 of — — — Vole.. — 
CHURCH ANTHEMS, he. Fdited by Henry Compressed Score, cloth, 7s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 88. 6d. 
ALLON, D.D. Contamihg One Hundred and Fifteen A liberal allowance to Congregations. 2. THE CHURCH of the RESTORATION. 
Anthems for Congregational Use, and forming the 1 hird Two Vols., 
Section of “The 98 —— A ng NONCONFOR MIST ITERATURE. 
Edition, in crown 8vo, is also now ready, price 3s WORKS BY E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 
loth ; Gs. 6d., roan, gilt FIRST PRINCIPLES of nnn a 
= *. 6d., roan, gilt edams. H. Essays on the Church and Society 1, JESUS CHR'ST: His Life, Times, and 
THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. —— BROWN, BA. Author of “The Divine Work. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 93, cloth. 
1 Henry ALLON, D. D., and H. J. GAUNTLETT, rod rata, — we — * 6d. 1 . A Smaller Edition is now ready, entitled, 
us. Doe Laure robdlems Considered in 
FIRST SECTION.—TUNES AND CHORALES. a Series of Essays. Edited by H. R. Revwoups, b. B. 2. JESUS CHRIST : His Life and, Work. 
Compressed Score, cr. 8vo, el., 38.; roan, gilt edges, 3s 6d. Second Thousand. gro, 7s. Gd. cloth. bridged by ge 
Vocal Score, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; roan, gilt , 5s. 6d. CONTENTS. — for general readers. Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


Sol-fa Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; loan, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. | 1 
Instrumental Score, 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d.; roan, gilt, 15s. ; 
morocco, gilt, 28s. 2 
Separate Vocal gy ig age Alto, Tenor, and Bass, crown 
vo, stiff covers, each Is. ; el., ls. 6d. ; ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. | 3. The “ Religious Life” 
SECOND SECTION. CHANTS, SANCTUSES, Le. Baldwin Brown, B. A 
Compressed Score, crown 8vo, stiff covers, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 28. | 4 


roan, gilt, 28. 6d. Conder, M.A. 


Primitive Ecclesia: its Authoritative Principles and its 3, THE EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY 
Modern Representations. 4 - 
. The Idea of the Church regarded in its Historical Develo 
ment. By J. R. Thomson, M.A, 1 4. THE i MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 
and Christian Society. By J. 8vo, price 148., cloth. 


By John Stoughton, D. D. —THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo, 12s., cloth. 


. The Relation of the Church to the State. By E. R. THE DAILY PRAYER-BOOK, for the Use 


of Families, with additional Prayers "for Special Occa- 


Cheap Edition, crown 16mo, limp cloth, 6d. ; stiff cloth, 9d. | 5. The Forgiveness and Absolution of Sins. By the E litor. ) 
Sol- 4 Edition, crown 16mo, , cloth, 6d.; stiff cloth, 9d. | 6. Tie Doctrine of the Real Presence and the Lord’s Supper. ord Edited 88 Srordurox, D. D. Second 
Instrumental Score, 4to, cloth, 68. 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, By R. W. Dale, M.A. ContrisuTors.—Kevs. Henry Allon, DD. Thomas 

TUNES AND CHANTS, in One Volume. 7. The Worship of the Church. By Henry Allon. Binney, R. W. Dale, M.A, J. C. Harrison, Pulsford, 
Vocal Score, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. ; roan, gilt edges, 8s, 8. The Congregationalism of the Future. By J. G. D.D., Stonghton, D D., the late Robt. 4... D. D, 


Compressed Score, cloth, 58.; roan, gilt edges, 58. 6d. Rogers, B.A. 


Instrumental Score, 4to, cloth, 178. d.; roan, gilt, 21s. ; 
morocco, gilt, 32s. 


Josiah * mey, Edward White. 


9. on ly ta and their Results. By Joseph PALMER’S PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ 


CA'TECHISM. With Preface by the late Kev, Dr. Pye 


The Separate Parts may also be had bound up with the Second Series. Edited by H. K. 
Chants, crown 80, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; roan, 45. ECCLES A: D. D. 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth y Smiru. Price 6., or 408. per 100. | 
TUNES AND ANTHEMS, in One Volume. List or Wairers.—W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., Heury | OUK PRINCIPLES ; or, & Church Guide for 
Compressed Score, cloth, 5s. 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 6s. Batchelor, R. W. Dale, M.A, Enoch Mellor, A. M., D. D., II. those holding or secking Fejlowslup im Congregational 
Separate Voice Parts—Treble, Alto, ‘Tenor, or Bass, cloth, | R. Reynolds, D.., Prof. Aug. S. Wilkins, M. A. Josiah oo he 2 2 Rev. C. B. Jounson. Third 
‘dition, IS, cloth, 


4s.; roan, gilt edges, 48. Gd, Gilbert, Esq. 


LONDON: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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LONDON, 1851. PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855. FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 
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LONDON, 1862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, 1865. PRIZE MEDAL. 
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FREDERICK EDWARDS & SONS 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are 
more equably heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional branches 
enumerated below. 


GRATES. 


IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on thoroughly 
— Saige for economising Fuel, diffusing Heat, and preventing inconvemence 
from . 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which Jron ia rejected in favour of Fire- 
brick for the Iuterior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs in Porcelain, Encaustic, or 
Majolica Ware, are used for the decoration. The prices of these Grates allow of 
their introduction in any Chamber whatsoever where a fire is required to be used. 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG GRATES, in 

very greet variety of Medieval and other s, the interior of the Grates being 
with Fire-brick, and the Tile Sides and Tile Hearths provided for the decoration 
of the Fireplace. 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, especially adapted for wae in 
Charitable Institutions, Schoolrooms, Wurkbouses, Railway Stations, Servants’ 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent the formation 
of Smoke, to economise Fuel, to diffuse Heat, to burn for many hours without 
attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. 


STEVEN'S and KING'S PATENT GRATES. Steel and Ormolu Grates 
with Fire-lump Interiors. Improved Sham Grates. Berlin black and fine cast 
* Mediseval Grates with Fire-lump Interiors 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for urnishing in the A partment! 
a supply of fresh Warm Air, CAPTAIN GALTON’S VENTILATING GRATES. 


STOVES. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the Halls and Staircases 
of for Warming Churches; made of a capacity to heat from 
3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to bun with either ascending or descending Flues, 

and through the Night, if required, without attention. 


PORCELA IN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, handsomely 
with Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware, for use in Hall, Shops, 
Cabins, Sc. These Stoves are now made at much less prices than formerly. 


PIERCES PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with Fire-brick Interiors and 
Warm Air-Chambers, made to give a supply of fresh and wholesomely-heated Air. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in Halls and 


Show-rooms, where a Fire is required to be kept perpetually burning. The uire 
attention twice in the course of Twenty-four Hours only. . * 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches and other 
~ Public Buildings. 


COOKING APPARATUS. 


GREATLY-IMPROVED KITCHENERS, conatructed with Tiled Doors 
and Tiled Surfaces, and ially — for economising Fuel, for effectually 
heating the Ovens and Hot-Plate, for enabling roasting to be done in the most unex- 
ceptionable manner in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of an n Fire if desired; 
also for effectually ventilating the Kitchen, and preventing the old inconvenience to 
Servants of excessive heat. 


STEAM-COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrangements for 
Cooking for from 100 to 1,000 Persons, and adapted for tse in Hospitals and other 
Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale or Retail Establishments, Public Schools, 
Prisons, Workhouses, &c. N 


OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture. Smoke 
Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-Plates, Stewing Stoves, Cottagers Cooking 
Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &c. 


WARM BATHS, erected with Hot, Cold, and Waste Pipes, Hot-water 
Cistern and Circulating 7 heated from the Kitchen Boiler, so that a Bath may be 
had at any moment of Hot water furnished, if required, by the same 
system, to Wash-hand Basins, Housemaids’ Closets, Sculleries, or made to circulate 
through coils of Pipes for giving Heat to a Hall, a Conservatory, or a Billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for heating Churches and other Public 
Buildi and for Conservatories; also for the Halls, Staircases, and Passages of 
large Private Residences, and for contributing Heat, if required, to Drawing-room, 
— Library, and Billiard-room, with handsome Ornamental Cases to cover 
the Pipes. 


LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations of Washing, 
Drying, and Ironing the Linen of Large Houses and of Public Establishments. 
Washing Coppers and Ironing Stoves of all kinds. 


LIFTS for Hotels and other Large Hetablishments ; also on a small scale, 
as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of Private Families. 


LAVATORY APFARATUS, with the latest Improvements for Clubs, 
Restaurants, &c. 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON furnish Estimates Gratuitously for the 
Erection of Works in any of the branches have enumerated, and include 
Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ work if preferred. send to any part of the Country 
for the purpose of preparing Estimates and giving who consult them the benefit 

ol their experience and advice, and they guarantee that whatever they undertake shall 
be sigualised by excellent workmanship and efficient action. 
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OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. A New Edition, 


entirely rewritten, enlarged, and adapted for Popular Reading, the additions com- 

ing the Author’s contributions on the Domestic Use of Fuel and on Ventilation. 

y Freperick Epwarps, jun. Koyal 8vo, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait 
of Count Rumford, 12s. 


By the same Author, 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and PREVENTION. 
Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 38. 6d. 


“ Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and householders 
a deal of trouble, expense, and auxiety.”—Building News. 


THE VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
UTILISATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES. Out of print, 


—_— — — 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 


THE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 


OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin, Count of Rumford, and his Econo- 
mical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for Domestic Use. 


“ Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may fairly say 


that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible to unscientific persons.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Post free on receipt of Six Penny Stamps. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, and 


VENTILATION, By Messrs. Freep. Epwarps and Son, Stove and Range Manu- 
facturers, and Hot-Water Engineers. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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